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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


R. CHURCHILL informed the Leeds 
M Chamber of Commerce on Wednesday 

that his estimates for the revenue of 
the year would not be far out. As a matter 
of fact they are expected to set up a new 
record for intelligent anticipation. Super-tax, 
customs and stamps have all done well, and if trade 
during the final quarter of the financial year main- 
tains its show of improvement, and if income-tax 
is promptly paid, the estimates will not only be 
realized but may be slightly exceeded. It is other- 
wise, however, with expenditure. The coal 
subsidy has knocked the bottom out of all the 
Chancellor’s calculations and out of all his hopes 
of a balance on the right side. Even if he elects 
to spread the burden of it over successive budgets 
a deficit this year is inevitable. The best that can 
be hoped for is that it will not be more than 
430,000,000. 


THE FIGHT FOR ECONOMY 

When he brought in his Budget Mr. Churchill 
Stated that the country ‘‘ ought to aim at a net 
reduction in the supply expenditure of not less 
than £10,000,000 a year.’’ The aim is still there 


but its realization halts. It will be found at the 
end of March that the supply expenditure, instead 
of being reduced by £10,000,000, will have in- 
creased by that amount or even more. It is this 
automatic growth of expenditure that gives point 
to the Government’s forthcoming plan of economy. 
A Chancellor’s time nowadays is spent in prevent- 
ing the stream from becoming a flood. He can 
hardly hope yet awhile to diminish its volume, 
but by ceaseless and combative vigilance he may 
aspire to keep it more or less at the level. Positive 
reductions can only come when the new depart- 
ments and services of the past twenty years are 
put in the box and challenged to justify what they 
cost. 


NAVAL ECONOMIES 


The usual rumours of a crisis in the event of 
such-and-such naval economies have been in cir- 
culation. There are just two things which it 
seems desirable to say about them. One is that it 
is for the naval authorities to distribute expendi- 
ture in such a way that essential needs are met, 
within the limits of the total that the country, in 
the opinion of the Government, can afford, and 
not for the Government to provide ampler funds 
without proof that outlay on non-essentials has been 
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reduced to the minimum simply because more 
money is demanded for a specific and essential 
purpose. The second is, that those who spread 
rumours of the possible resignation of this or that 
high naval authority do not help either the Navy 
or the Government. We are not now cursed with 
a Government indifferent to national safety or 
absorbed in dreams of immediate and universal 
disarmament, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is a statesman who has himself been responsible for 
naval defence. On the face of things, there is 
little reason for behaving as if the Government 
were bent on starving the Navy. 


OUR ELECTRICAL BACKWARDNESS 

The Government’s scheme of electrical develop- 
ment has no opponents as a measure of policy 
though the critics, and especially the technical 
critics, will be busy with its details. Hitherto the 
British electrical supply industry has _ been 
hampered by the limitations imposed upon it by 
Parliament and by the jealousies and wranglings 
of a host of petty local authorities, whose vision 
rarely reaches beyond boundaries that have come 
down from the Heptarchy. The country in conse- 
quence is dotted with a multitude of small electrical 
undertakings that ought all to be scrapped, that 
are the last word in wastefulness and ineffective- 
ness, and that so far have stood like a rock in the 
way of dealing with the problem of light and power 
along broad and national and modern lines. 


A PICTURE OF CHAOS 

A few years ago Professor Bone painted in one 
pungent sentence the electricity muddle of London. 
‘“*An area of 693 square miles, a population of 
seven and a quarter millions, receiving its supply 
of electricity from no less than 65 separate authori- 
ties, operating upon 49 different systems, from 70 
generating systems containing 585 engines, and 
distributed at 24 different voltages to the consumer, 
who is charged at over 70 different rates and 
prices.”’ Things are somewhat better now, but 
electrical development is still entangled in the 
meshes of a niggling parochialism. To free it is 
Mr. Baldwin’s aim, and the promise of power 
which freedom will bring with it is inestimable. 
Incidentally, though he did not mention it in his 
speech, it may deeply affect the conditions and 
problems of the coal industry. We deal with this 
aspect of the matter in a leading article. 


**“NEVER AGAIN ”’ 

Mr. Lloyd George acknowledged on Wednesday 
that he and the other Liberal leaders made a great 
mistake when they allowed the Socialists to take 
office in 1924 without conditions. His ‘‘ Never 
Again ’’ was a tardy though ample confession of 
past error, as well as a warning for the future. 
But he cannot really be as surprised as he seems 
at the war which, since that time, the Socialists 
have waged against his Party. Installing them in 
office at that moment was the worst service, as 
the event quickly showed, that could have been 
rendered them. Naturally, they resent the blunder- 
ing friendliness that led to so memorable an 
exposure. For the rest Mr. Lloyd George seems 
content for the time to turn Liberalism into a 
library. It is doing all the good it can at present 
hope to do if it assembles material, investigates 
problems, and brings them to the notice of the 
nation. 
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THE FACTORIES BILL HELD UP 


It is lamentable, and, despite the congestion of 
legislative business, inexplicable, that no forecast 
of the Parliamentary Session should have con. 
tained the Factories Bill. Drafted when the 
former Conservative Government was in office, 
introduced in almost its original form by the 
Labour Government, approved in principle by all 
parties, this measure seems to have fallen into 
oblivion. Yet it is obviously needed, if only to 
remedy the absurd state of affairs in which women 
and young persons are still, legally, under the con- 
ditions secured for workers three-quarters of a 
century ago. Since there is so little that is con. 
troversial in the Bill, surely it should be possible 
to push it forward, even though the programme ‘s 
very crowded and several other contemplated 
measures will almost certainly have to be postponed 
to next year. Mr. Baldwin, we feel sure, would be 
glad to give facilities for the progress of the 
measure, for there is no one more anxious for the 
welfare of workers. 


THE GERMAN CABINET 


At the time of the signature of the Locarno 
agreements we drew attention to the dangerous 
divergence between the French and German views 
of the concessions that should result from them. 
German disappointment that these concessions 
have not been greater has undoubtedly complicated 
Dr. Luther’s task of forming a new Government, 
but the German political parties themselves are 
even more to blame, since they continue to subor- 
dinate national interests to their undignified and 
petty party intrigues. President Hindenburg has 
had once again to come to the rescue by reminding 


| the party leaders of the political chaos which 


threatens their country, and Dr. Luther’s Govern- 
ment is now formed. It is a weak Government and 
its weakness is emphasized by the fact that Dr. 
Koch, who was to have been Minister of the 
Interior, has been left out because in the view of 
the Bavarian People’s Party he was too definitely 
a Republican to hold so important a post in the 
German Republic. But even so uninspiring a 
Cabinet is better than no Cabinet at all, and we 
hope it will lose no time in applying for Germany’s 
admission to the League. 


WHY? 


The German Government has not unnaturally 
protested against the decision of the Ambassadors’ 
Conference to maintain 60,000 French, 8,000 
British and 7,000 Belgian soldiers in the Rhine- 
land. This force of 75,000 men is considerably 
smaller than the force hitherto maintained in the 
occupied areas as a whole, but before the evacua- 
tion of the Cologne, or First, Zone the garrison 
in the Second and Third Zones numbered only 
55,000 men. According to the Ambassadors’ 
Conference, therefore, this garrison is to be in- 
creased by another 20,000 men—a step which 
would have seemed strange in any circumstances 
and seems absurd and dangerous after the 
pleasing promises made during the Locarno Con- 
ference. Even in those German circles which 


have consistently worked for their country’s entry 
into the League of Nations, it is now being asked 
whether it is worth while to send delegates to 
Geneva as long as the conciliatory policy of French 
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and British representatives there may be rendered 
yseless by the attitude of French and British 
representatives at the Ambassadors’ Conference. 


THE FRENCH CRISIS 


Even in France there is some reason to hope 
that the political crisis is drawing to a close. Both 
M. Doumer and his financial proposals remain as 
unpopular as ever, but to M. Briand almost all 
things are possible. The Finance Committee of 
the Chamber has completed its scheme for 
balancing the Budget and this scheme, which is 
based upon the ideas held by the Cartel des 
Gauches, rejects M. Doumer’s tax on payments 
and is, therefore, opposed by him. M. Briand 
will leave it to the Chamber to choose between the 
proposals of M. Doumer and those of the Cartel, 
and thus to accept the responsibility for whatever 
may follow. Somehow money must be raised at 
once and, should the Chamber reject M. Doumer’s 
tax on payments as a method of raising this 
money, it will have to put forward an alternative. 
Further, the Senate can be trusted to support 
M. Doumer, so that hasty action by the Chamber 
might lead to a conflict between Deputies and 
Senators—a very grave matter at a critical moment 
such as this. The Chamber hates responsibility, 
and M. Briand, trading on this fact, may therefore 
persuade it to accept him and his Minister of 
Finance. 


THE TURKS AND MOSUL 


While the fact that the British and Turkish 
Governments are reopening negotiations over 
Mosul is in itself satisfactory, it is to be feared that 
these negotiations will be very protracted. Most 
of the Turkish papers still insist that the League 
Council’s decision is no decision at all, since, to 
quote the Vakit, ‘* it is subordinated to certain con- 
ditions, one of which is the conclusion of economic 
agreements with Turkey.’’ This is, of course, 
nonsense, and the sooner the Turks realize that 
the inclusion of Mosul in Irak is definitive the 
better for the relations between London and 


Angora. Although we have no great liking for 
the obligations the British Government has 
accepted, we realize that the uncompromising 


policy of the Turks left the ten important States 
represented on the Council no alternative but to 
reach the arbitrary decision they did reach. if 
Kemal Pasha is wise he will hasten to obtain 
those economic and financial concessions which the 
British Government is now ready to grant him, but 
if he continues his uncompromising policy, which 
was so disastrous in Geneva, he will damage 
Angora far more than London. 


HUNGARY AND PRINCE CAROL 


Count Bethlen’s promise to the Hungarian 
Parliament of an impartial inquiry into the 
Hungarian bank-note scandal should make it very 
difficult for the Government to conceal any impor- 
tant political features of the case, even should it 
desire to do so. The past week has brought no 
further revelations of importance, although scare- 
mongers still try to implicate Admiral Horthy in 

ungary and Prince Carol of Rumania and 
various Nationalist organizations in a number of 
other countries. It is true that Prince Carol’s 


renunciation of his rights is due to something more 
serious than his infatuation for Mlle. Lupescu. 


King Ferdinand is alleged to play a very active 
part in internal politics in support of the Bratianu 
Government, whereas Prince Carol is inclined to 
favour the Opposition, and this difference between 
father and son is quite acute enough to have led 
to the Prince’s abdication. There is no need to 
seek for further explanations in Hungary or to 
attach much importance to rumours that, had the 
Hungarian plot succeeded, he was to have been 
made King of Transylvania. 


SOCIALISM AS A STRIFE-BREEDER 


The rubber inquiry in the United States has 
petered out to its destined futility. Mr. Hoover, 
having made himself a figure of fun for the out- 
side world and of annoyance for the majority of 
his countrymen, will now have to seek some other 
way of drawing attention to his Presidential qualifi- 
cations. But there is one useful thing the inquiry 
has done; it has shown the ill-will and the 
suspicions that must inevitably arise whenever a 
Government attempts in any way, and for any 
reasons, however good, to control a commodity 
that enters largely into international trade. To 
leave business in private hands is to promote 
friendliness between peoples by avoiding a certain 
cause of friction. To nationalize all businesses 
and turn all Governments into traders, as the 
Socialists desire, would be to tear the world with 
discord. 


DIVORCE COURT REPORTS 


Further efforts are being made, under Church 
auspices, to secure support and an early oppor- 
tunity for legislation to check the scandalous 
reporting of divorce and other unsavoury cases by 
the baser section of the Press. We have the 
utmost sympathy with the object in view, and 
nowhere would its attainment be more cordially 
welcomed than by the reputable newspapers which 
suffer materially by the competition of scavengers. 
But we are still of the opinion we expressed some 
three years ago, that the evil could be dealt with 
in a simpler way. All that is necessary is to 
prohibit the publication of cases, whether of sexual 
offence or of crime generally, otherwise than in 
that part of the paper ordinarily devoted to them 
and in uniform type. Newspapers like The Times, 
Morning Post, Daily Telegraph, Manchester 
Guardian, etc., have never ‘‘ stunted’’ or 
“‘ featured ’’ cases. As soon as papers of a lower 
class are denied the liberty of putting specially 
sensational cases in special positions with shriek- 
ing head-lines, they will give up bothering about 
them. 


OBKNOXIOUS? 


Father Knox’s so-called ‘“‘ satire ’’ which he 
broadcast the other evening was not very good; 
indeed, had any lesser person that he perpetrated 
it, many people would have called it very bad. 
That it should have failed to amuse listeners we 
can understand, but that it should have hoaxed 
them completely mystifies us. On this account 
Father Knox surely deserves some sympathy, for 
few things could be more harmless and obvious 
than his burlesque. But it is the lot of humorists 
and satirists to be misunderstood. We half expect 
to receive letters from people taking Mr. Priestley 
to task for his satire in this issue of the SATURDAY 
REVIEW. 
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WHAT IS THE COAL PROBLEM? 


STUDENT of the coal question can only 
A hope that the Commission, at the close of its 

inquiries, is not, like himself, one great 
interrogation mark. Try as he will to focus and 
analyse it, its interminable perplexities, its seem- 
ingly insoluble conundrums, still elude and defeat 
him. We doubt whether any single mind or even 
the collective mind of Sir Herbert Samuel and his 
able and assiduous colleagues can grasp all its 
implications. Here is an industry employing 
directly over a million persons and maintaining 
indirectly three or four times that number. It has 
been, beyond any other factor, the maker of 
modern England. Without coal we should have 
been a second Holland, scarcely distinguishable 
from the England of two hundred years ago, and 
incapable of supporting even a third of our present 
population. Coal has been the mainstay of Great 
Britain; it has sustained the whole edifice of our 
material prosperity; before the war it was a 
prospering, fairly tranquil industry, and the back- 
bone of the export trade. Now it is a pauper 
industry fed by the State, run at a loss, and swept 
by a thousand blasts of turbulent unrest. 

The causes that in a little more than a decade 
have wrought this tragic transformation stand first 
among the matters that we hope the Commission 
will set forth ina dry light. They go probably deeper 
than the war and deeper than the bedevilling up- 
heaval of State control and its aftermath of crude 
and injudicious legislation. But how much deeper ? 
The owners seem to think that if only they were 
let alone, if only Parliament and Whitehall would 
keep their hands off the industry, all eventually 
would be well. The Ulstermen used to say and 
think very much the same thing of Ireland. But 
in both cases there is the suspicion of something 
organically and fundamentally wrong that cannot 
be put right merely by looking another way. 
Where, then, lies the real seat of the trouble? Is 
it in the relations between owners and miners, 
relations that have unquestionably been perverted 
by the infection of a violent political propaganda ? 
Is it in the folly of the Legislature that of late years 
has insisted on treating the most local and 
variegated of all industries as though it were a 
national and uniform whole? Is it in the organiza- 
tion of the industry itself? These 3,000 odd pits 
and their 1,500 odd owners, fiercely competitive, 
with no systematized production or thought-out 
scheme of transport and distribution—are they the 
root of the problem ? 

It may be that what the British coal industry 
needs more than anything else is a Pierpont 
Morgan or a series of Pierpont Morgans to carry 
out great schemes of amalgamation, close down the 
uneconomic collieries, dismiss the superfluous 
employees (of whom to-day there can hardly be 
fewer than 100,000), and leave us with an industry 
smaller indeed but more efficient and standing on 
its own economic feet. It may be that nothing 
less drastic will make much impression on the 
multiplicity of private interests —. middlemen, 
retailers, truck-owners, railway freights—that stand 
between the commodity and its consumers. There 
is thus involved in the fate of the coal industry a 
huge and complex problem of administration. 
There is also involved in it a problem of high 
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politics—whether the inevitable reorganization of 
the trade and its future conduct should be taken 
over by the State or left in private hands. And 
equally there are involved in it issues as between 
Labour and Capital, and many questions of social 
standard and environment; and on the successfy| 
solution of these problems depends whether the 
industry can again be made to fulfil its pre-war 
functions of supplying our manufacturers with 
cheap fuel and of furnishing our commerce witha 
steady and pivotal export. 

But there may be, we think there is, a problem 
of coal that transcends all these, formidable as they 
are. It is a problem implicit in the Government's 
electricity scheme; and the core of it is the deter. 
mination of the right use of coal. The popular 
view of coal is that it is something to be burned, 
The scientific view is precisely the opposite. It is 
that coal is too valuable to be burned, that to burn 
it is to squander it, that the by-products of coal 
are of greater moment than coal itself, and that 
not until these by-products have been extracted 
should the residuum be used for industrial or 
domestic purposes. The kitchen range, the house. 
hold fire-place, the ordinary factory furnace, are 
outrages that the metallurgical chemist of to-day 
looks upon as sheer impieties. There is un 
doubtedly waste in getting coal and more waste in 
its distribution, and a still greater waste in the 
failure to obtain from it anything like the full value 
of its by-products. But the greatest waste of all 
lies in our barbarous, filthy, utterly unscientific 
methods of consumption. We are all sinners in 
dissipating coal—householders, collieries, manv- 
facturers, gasworks, railways, every person, every 
firm, every industry that uses it at all. In the high 
court of efficiency and common-sense before a 
tribunal of chemists and technologists not one of 
us would escape condemnation. 

This, in short, is the most fascinating and may 
be the biggest of all the problems of coal, to find 
and fix its true function in the national economy. 
The Commissioners in their report could make no 
proposals more revolutionary than the simple state- 
ment that the right use and destiny of coal is to be 
transformed into electricity—in other words, to 
form the raw material for lighting, heat and power, 
which can then be transmitted almost as cheaply 
and as universally as water. If that statement 
were to be made and acted upon it would be the 
beginning of a new era. What raw coal did for 
the Britain of the nineteenth century, coal in the 
form of electricity and of gas may do for the Britain 
of to-day—it may prove the starting point of 
another huge industrial advance, and one that will 
powerfully promote the health of our people. A 
smokeless Britain, possessing and utilizing an 
abundance of the cheapest power—that is the prize 
that is dangling before us. The Government have 
shown real courage in seizing it, and it is impos 
sible to think that their decision will be without 
influence on the findings of the Commission. 
Somehow or other they will have to place the mani 
fold problems of coal in some sort of order of 
urgency or importance. If they conclude that the 
use of coal is the aspect of the greatest concern, 
then all the other questions and solutions will fall 
into line behind it. In that case we shall have, 
what hitherto we have never had, a clear idea, 4 
definite formula and objective, by which to shape 
our coal policy. 
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THE REAL LIBERAL LAND POLICY 
A REPLY TO SIR ALFRED MOND 
By W. McG. EAGar 


(Secretary of the Land and Nation League) 


the pages of a famous Conservative 

journal his reasons for disagreeing with 
the policy now under consideration by the 
Liberal Party a welcome opportunity is created 
for explaining to Conservative readers what that 
policy really is. ; 

A great policy has to be viewed as a whole. 
Those who put it forward have seen it built up 
bit by bit, and they may be pardoned their regret 
that controversy should first rage round points of 
minor importance, or often of sheer misunder- 
standing. Sir Alfred Mond’s article illustrates this 
very clearly. He reiterates some economic premises 
which are fully recognized in ‘ The Land and 
the Nation’; he ignores other premises, both 
economic and political, which must be used in con- 
junction with them. Moreover, he fails to apply 
even the premises he accepts. He admits, for 
example, that the State has certain functions in 
agriculture, such as the provision of cheap credit, 
and of a ‘‘ reasonable sense of security in the mind 
of the farmer ”’ ; but the kind of credit he envisages 
is apparently only for the purpose of enabling 
farmers to buy their land. What agriculture to-day 
really requires is a system of Credit Supply analo- 
gous to that created for agriculture in other coun- 
tries. Moreover, in practice he maintains that a 
reasonable sense of security is to be engendered 
in the farmer’s mind only by an absolute right to 
do what he will with the land he occupies. He 
does not even suggest how the State should pro- 
vide the limited kind of cheap credit he has in 
mind, and he leaves out of all account the com- 
munity’s right to see that the land is fully used. 

All this is not very helpful. It is, at any rate, 
a virtue in ‘ The Land and the Nation,’ that is 
the ‘‘ Green Book,’’ that it not only sets out, in 
a form which has not yet been challenged, the 
functions which the State can and ought to exer- 
cise in relation to agriculture, but works out in 
detail the way in which those functions could be 
exercised at the present time. 

The real answer to Sir Alfred Mond lies in a 
study of the actual proposals made by the Land 
Committee. But first the field must be cleared of 
inaccuracies and misstatements. Sir Alfred Mond 
says that there is no desire among the agricultural 
community that the State or local authorities should 
acquire the agricultural land of the country. He 
does not say that it has been proved up to the hilt 
that there is no desire among farmers generally 
to buy the land they occupy. The percentage of 
occupying ownership has leapt up since 1917 from 
about 10% to about 25%. It is notorious that this 
Merease is due mainly to sitting tenants being 
compelled to buy their farms at prices out of all 
relation to their true agricultural value and with 
results often disastrous to their farming. Sir 
Alfred Mond’s implication is that the growth of 
Sccupying ownership is a good thing in itself. 
Contrast with this view that of Mr. Orwin and 


W tte Sir Alfred Mond puts forward in 


Colonel Peel, who frankly regard it as a drift to 
disaster and put forward a policy which is different 
in certain respects from that of the ‘‘ Green Book,”’ 
but is based on the same fundamental belief that 
the State must now reassert its right to the nation’s 
land and its duty of ensuring and forwarding its 
best cultivation. 

Again, Sir Alfred Mond declares that ‘‘ agricul- 
ture in those countries which are now held up to 
us as examples of efficiency and prosperity—for 
instance, Denmark, Belgium and Prussia—has 
been established upon the development of freehold 
tenure.’’ This statement as regards Belgium is 
singularly wide of the mark. In 1846, two-thirds 
of Belgian land were cultivated by tenants; in 1866 
the proportion of tenancy had risen slightly; in 
1885 it was 69%. Something like two-thirds are still 
held in tenancy, and there is no shadow of justifica- 
tion for saying that the tendency is towards free- 
hold. Nor is Sir Alfred Mond any more fortunate 
in his reference to Denmark. The history of land 
tenure in Denmark is set out at some length in 
‘The Land and the Nation’ and in Sir Wilfred 
Ashley’s wholly admirable appendix to the Report 
of the Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation. 
What is true is that Denmark has based its agri- 
cultural regeneration on a bold and continued 
reform of land tenure. Ownership was established 
by converting small cultivators, who had never 
ceased to be peasants, into proprietors, and by 
breaking up the large estates into small holdings. 
The process was continuous and rapid. But the 
Danes, to whom agriculture is the very life of the 
State, were not wedded to any dogmatic belief in 
ownership as such. They studied results; they 
considered future necessities. In a word, they 
allowed their system of land tenure to evolve. By 
1909 they had inserted into the conditions of 
tenancy certain safeguards of the community’s 
interest. By 1919 they had reached the point that 
future small holdings, established on land obtained 
by breaking the entail of the large estates or by 
taking over the glebe lands, should be held not in 
absolute freehold but on a form of tenure, which 
had the substance of ownership without its liability 
to abuse. This form of tenure does, in fact, pro- 
vide *‘ a reasonable sense of security in the mind 
of the farmer.’’ The tenant paysa rent. He never 
purchases the freehold. The State retains the free- 
hold and, with that as security, gives cheap credit 
to enable the tenant-owner to erect his buildings 
and improve his land. 

Again, Sir Alfred Mond declares that agricul- 
ture in our great Dominions has been established 
upon freehold tenure. The practice of the great 
Dominions generally is to alienate land only with 
very definite restrictions on the area held, the 
improvements effected and the use made of it 
within a certain period. The State resumes the 
land if its conditions are not observed. The 
principle followed is, in fact, that which underlies 
the development of land tenure in Denmark, and 
which is fundamental to the policy of Cultivating 
Tenure put forward by the Liberal Land 
Committee. 

The real trouble about Sir Alfred Mond’s 
article is that he does not make clear to his readers 
that Cultivating Tenure is the nearest approach 
to freehold ownership of agricultural land which 
can be permitted if the community’s interest in the 
land is recognized. The policy at its first appear- 
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ance was, indeed, known as Cultivating Owner- 
ship; that is to say, ownership conditional on good 
cultivation. The change of name to Cultivating 
Tenure was made at the strong instance of a body 
of which Sir Alfred Mond himself is a member. 
The contention then was that the sentiment that 
the land belongs to the people was so strong that 
the Liberal Party could not countenance even the 
name of Ownership. 

The argument of ‘ The Land and the Nation ’ 
is that the fullest use of all our agricultural land 
can be secured only by giving the man whoactually 
farms the land the greatest security compatible 
with the State’s duty to insist on good cultivation, 
and that the family farm, that is the holding farmed 
by a single family without hired labour, is the 
unit which, on the one hand, gives the maximum 
production of food and, on the other, maintains 
the maximum population on the land. The land 
of our country is not now producing its maximum 
of home-grown food, nor its optimum of land- 
using population. To establish freehold now 
would make permanent the present uneconomic 
and anti-social division of Great  Britain’s 
56 million acres into 490,000 agricultural holdings 
held by 360,000 farmers. If English land were 
divided in anything like the way in which the land 
is divided in Denmark, Holland or Belgium, 
there would be an immensely powerful case for 
converting landlord-tenancy—supposing it existed 
—into freehold. But to do so now would mean 
the permanent exclusion from the land of 900,000 
agricultural labourers, the only landless peasantry 
in Europe. It would mean also allowing to pass 
unchallenged the present destructive theory that 
low production is the only kind of farming which 
pays. 

The ‘‘ Green Book ”’ and its suggested modifi- 
cations alike recognize that the way in which 
English land is used now concerns the whole 
nation. Does anyone really believe that good 
results, economic, social or political, will follow 
from handing over all the agricultural land of the 
country to 350,000 people, without taking any pre- 
cautions whatever to see that they use the land 
well or to provide for the wholly legitimate desire 
of the land worker to farm land on his own? And 
does any farmer believe that any proposal to do 
so is practical politics? 

We Liberals who believe heart and soul in the 
policy put forward assert that there is a better way. 
Landlordism is breaking down, largely because of 
its economic unsoundness. Its continuance is 
against the whole trend of social and political 
opinion in the country, and for that reason, in our 
view, it ought to go. But the main fact to be seized 
on is that it is going, whether we will it or not. 
What is of vital importance is to prevent its break- 
down leading to economic disaster and to the per- 
petuation in our country districts of widespread 
bitterness and discontent. To establish in a posi- 
tion of supreme privilege the farmer who says that 
the country may have as much agriculture as it 
chooses to pay for, who declares that English land 
can be farmed profitably only if it is thinly farmed, 
and who, while rigidly debarring the labourer from 
access to the land, maintains that farming cannot 
afford to pay a living wage, is to invite disaster. 
But that is, in effect, what Sir Alfred ‘Mond 
proposes. 
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JOHN HOWARD AND PRISON 
REFORM 


By Sir EVELYN RUGGLEs-BRISE, K.C.B. 
(President of the International Prison Commission) 


i“ | ‘SHE facts that the body of John Howard regis 
in a grave in Russian Tartary and that the 
first statue admitted within the walls of §. 

Paul’s Cathedral should be that erected in his 

honour, furnish a striking commentary on the life 

and character of this remarkable man. It testifies 
to that strong and undaunted humanity which led 
him to explore and, if possible, mitigate the 
miseries of prisons in many lands; it testifies also 
to the eternal verity that greater than all mortal 
triumph and_ glittering success in mundane 
things, the highest honour and recognition come 
in the long run to the simple man, like the modes 
unassuming Squire of Cardington, ‘* who loves 
mercy and does justice.’? As Dean Milman says: 

** John Howard rightly took his place at the corner 

of the dome of St. Paul’s, the genuine apostle of 

Him of whom not the least glorious title is ‘ that 

He went about doing good.’ ’’ But it is not given 

to all people who go about doing good to have 

statues erected to their memory in our national 
cathedrals, and we must explore more deeply if 
we would discover the real meaning of the public 
testimony and the real cause of the undimmed 
lustre which now after a hundred and fifty years 
clings to the name of John Howard and his work. 

Howard was not a Prison Reformer in the 
modern sense of the word. He held no adminis 
trative or executive office. He was not in touch 
with the legislature, except for the one memorable 
occasion when he received the thanks of Parlia 
ment for his evidence before a Committee of the 
whole House in Mr. Popham’s Bill for the aboli- 
tion of gaolers’ fees. He was appointed a commis 
sioner to superintend the execution of the Prison 

Acts of 1776, on the strong recommendation of Sir 

W. Blackstone, but resigned very soon afterwards. 

In fact, there was very little improvement in the 

state of prisons in this country until some years 

after Howard’s death. On what, then, does his 
title to fame, perhaps immortal fame, rest? It 
cests on the simple fact that he is the first English 
man in the history of our prisons “‘ to see things 
for himself.’’ The opportunity that came to him 
comparatively late in life, as High Sheriff of Bed- 
ford, to be brought into personal contact with the 
appalling conditions of the local gaols and Bride 
wells inspired him with passionate determination 

‘‘to see things for himself,’ not in his ow 

county alone, but in all counties of England, 

Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and all countries i 

Europe. Such an effort was also almost super 

human; it is described by Cowper in his poem on 

* Charity,’ where Howard is apostrophized : 
To traverse seas, range kingdoms and bring home 
Not the proud monuments of Greece or Rome, 

But the knowledge, such as only dungeons teach, 
And only sympathy, like thine, can reach, 


Speaks a divine ambition, and a zeal 
The boldest patriot may be proud to feel. 


The detailed reports, published and distributed # 
his own expense, kindled a spark whence ws 
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lighted a torch which has been burning ever since ; 
passed on from hand to hand, and held aloft by 
many earnest and devoted men and women from 
that day to this. Previously, the public imagina- 
tion had not been roused. Howard recognized 
the moral truth that cruelty springs from want of 
imagination, and that in order to pity suffering 
we must realize it, and realize it vividly. This 
was his great purpose in life—that not only states- 
men and judges but the ordinary man in the street, 


the Press and public opinion generally, should. 


realize vividly the state of things to be found in 
the prisons at home and abroad. 

The eighteenth century has been characterized 
as distinguished by intellectual achievement but 
sadly lacking in moral excellence ; but towards the 
end of the century, when Howard was working’, 
new forces were beginning to make themselves 
felt, e.g., the great religious revivals, the Sunday 
School movement, and the growing power of the 
Press, whose claim to champion all forms of un- 
noticed suffering is not disputed. But it was 
probably by the growth of education that it 
became possible to stir the imagination of all 
classes, who from that day, aided by the brilliant 
flashlight thrown by Howard on the dark places of 
the world, have determined that the cruelties and 
suffering associated with the story of prisons shall 
cease. 

Howard, then, is justly regarded as the Father 
of Prison Reform, not because his name can be 
identified with any legislative or administrative 
act which in his lifetime reformed the state of 
prisons, but because as a knight-errant in the cause 
of humanity, without thought for himself, his com- 
fort, safety or health, he penetrated fearlessly into 
those dark places where many thousands of his 
fellow creatures of both sexes, young and old, lay 
stricken and uncared for, at the mercy of their 
gaolers, and deprived of all the ordinary necessities 
and decencies of life. He dragged all these 
unnoticed sufferings into the light of day and 
at last people saw and wondered, and began 
to realize, and with realization came at last mercy 
and hope. 

Yet many years were to elapse before even the 
elementary reforms, for which Howard laboured— 
construction, classification, sanitation, labour and 
religious instruction, education, etc.—were fully 
realized. It is only fifty years since the State took 
over the control of its places of punishment. It is 
ata much more recent period that public opinion 
became seized with the true purpose and meaning 
of Prison Reform, which was unthought of at the 
end of the eighteenth century, and is the growth 
of a slow and long evolution in the history 
of punishment. To-day all thoughtful and earnest 
persons, who are interested in this question, 
either as humanitarians or as philosophers, are 
concerned only with one predominating question, 
i.e., the prevention of crime. Prison has become 
the ultimate resource for protecting society when 
all other means have failed. | Everyone who has 


“seen things for himself ’’ as Howard did knows 
how crime (i.e., the necessity for imprisonment) 
can be and ought to be prevented by wise 
prophylactic measures taken in early youth. 

This is a long march from the days of Howard 
but Howard was the pioneer, who cleared away the 
impedimenta which obscured a clear view of the 


subject, and a great honour will always be to his 
name and his work and his almost divine enthusiasm 
for the relief of all that cruelty and suffering and 
shame, which must be associated here as in other 
countries with the history of crime and punishment. 


SARGENT 
By D. S. MacCo.Li 


A. M. STEVENSON once told me a story 

R about Sargent. The authentic version 
* differs considerably. The tale, with him, 

had grown into a legend, whether by the workings 
of his own mind, which loved fantastic perfection, 
or by a natural growth from mouth to mouth; 
before he heard it. Sargent, he said, had been 
staying in the country and went for a walk 
through the fields on a Sunday. At a stile he 
found the way barred by a farmer, who refused 
him passage, and ordered him off in brutal and 
insulting terms. Sargent made no reply, turned 
on his heel, said no word to his host, but spent a 
week in gaining condition and acquiring the art 
of boxing. On the next Sunday he returned, 
found the farmer, said: ‘‘ Now, take off your 
coat,’’ and proceeded to give him a notable thrash- 
ing. What pleased Stevenson in the story was the 
several points of character it illustrated. First, 
Sargent’s way of taking the affront, not from want 
of courage, but rather from the shyness he always 
felt, and felt abominably in face of so unexpected 
a brute, as well as from a difficulty of expression 
that was also habitual; second, the deep deter- 
mination to see that justice was generously done ; 
but third, and this was the point Stevenson 
stressed, the dislike of engaging on a performance 
before he had mastered its technique. Sargent 
had been his junior fellow-pupil in Carolus 
Duran’s studio, and remained to him a vivid figure 
of self-control, concentration, mastery of the 
methods they learned together.* Stevenson was 
himself a pupil of great promise. Marius Michel, 
a third, and afterwards a well-known bookbinder, 
met him when we were in Paris together, and 
lamented how little he had made of his talent. 
‘* Ah, mon ami,’”’ he said, ‘‘ vous avez versé la 
vie 4 deux mains.’’ What Stevenson did not tell 
me was how much he had counted for in the direc- 
tion of Sargent’s ideas at this critical moment of 
his training. I learned it from a casual word in a 
letter from Sargent at a time when there was a 
project to obtain a civil list pension for Stevenson’s 
family, to which he gave a ready and effective 


support. Voracious reader as he was, he had not 
till then read the ‘ Velazquez.’ _In a first letter 
he said: 


But even without this book I think he has the greatest claims 
to public gratitude for his admirable teaching. Throughout 
his life he gave his extraordinary powers and talent to the 
purpose of letting others into the secret, and there must be 
many who are grateful. 


And ina second: 


I am afraid you would be disappointed in the slightness of 
my acquaintance with R. A. M. Stevenson and of my recollec- 
tion of him in the old days when for a year I was with him in 
Carolus Duran’s studio, which he left long before I did. 
Really my principal impression was that of having all my 
boyish ideals in art smashed by him (a good riddance) and 


* He is the ‘‘ Corporal John ” of ‘ The Wrecker,’ by R. L. 
Stevenson. 
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being horrified by his free thought and independence. Of course 

later on I saw the truth of what he used to say. Unfortu- 

nately I have hardly ever met him for the last twenty years, 

but I appreciate him now much more than I did when we 

were thrown together. 
The studio left its mark for good and bad on 
Sargent; bad on the side betrayed most clearly by 
the charcoal drawings: good in the cultivation of 
breadth of vision and his unsurpassed apprecia- 
tion of the values of tone and colour in recession. 
Of his boyish ideals, there is a hint in Mr. Harold 
Minchin’s recollection+t of his ambition to paint 
the burning of Shelley’s body at Lerici. That is 
the kind of picture Stevenson would discourage, as 
depending on what was outside of itself, and insist 
upon the independent specific character of the 
painter’s imagination. On this text, with his 
unexcelled gift of exposition and illustration, he 
doubtless embroidered richly. What was specific 
in the various arts appealed to him so keenly that he 
was jealous of any admixture by association, and 
impatient of people like his Cousin Louis who 
could only ‘‘ see pictures through their ears.’’ 
Henley, a zealous disciple, caught up the watch- 
word as disciples do, and declaimed, in the familiar 
fallacious manner, about “ literature ’’ in painting, 
to the exclusion of a great deal that only painting 
can convey. For Sargent, at the time, the doctrine 
that the thing seen under natural lighting and by 
appropriate methods rendered into paint was the 
whole maiter of painting fell into line with his 
natural powers, and was to dominate the greater 
part of his production; but not all. I cannot but 
think that the revulsion from portrait painting of 
his later years and fling into the rich matter of 
religious legend for his Boston decorations was 
the revival, such as often happens in maturity, of 
an original bent of taste, the Italians coming into 
their own again. And in the reconversion there 
was something heroic, the throwing away of what 
he could do best for something he would better 
like to do, and the sacrifice, along with a popular 
career, of wealth such as few painters have had the 
occasion to renounce. As in the myth he went 
into training to polish off the farmer with a deadly 
determination, so now he absorbed himself in the 
study of legendary art and the conditions of relief 
in mural painting. 

Among his letters I find other examples of his 
generous spirit, and incidentally of his interests. 
He never refused his help to a good cause. 
Detesting committees, as he naturally did, he yet 
joined several, the Rodin Committee among them. 
He subscribed handsomely to the purchase of 
Stevens’s ‘ Morris Moore.’ He induced Miss 
Dodge to present one of Steer’s masterpieces, 
‘ Chepstow Castle,’ to the Tate Gallery, and gave 
us a choice among his Brabazons (his portrait of 
that friend is one of his best). He was anxious to 
have a Buxton Knight at Millbank. My choice, 
once the Melbourne Gallery picture had departed, 
would have been the ‘ Dover Cliffs,’ which I 
pressed upon the Trustees, but Sargent argued for 
the winter landscape now in the Gallery, and per- 
suaded the Academy to purchase it from the 
Chantrey Fund: otherwise he would have bought 
it himself. Other contemporary painters whom he 
admired were Mancini and Mrs. Swynnerton (‘‘ I 
think her one of the best artists in England ’’). 
He stopped with pleasure before Seddon’s 
‘ Jerusalem and the Valley of Jehoshaphat ’; he 
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liked landscape free from trees—‘‘ vegetables,’’ he 
called them. Sun-drenched plains, Alpine gorges 
and moraines, and Baroque architecture satisfied 
some of the craving of his immense visual appetite 
for vastitude and exuberance. 

Except for such occasional indications, there is 
probably not a great deal upon record of what he 
thought of painting and painters. He did once 
bring himself to read a paper on Reynolds at the 
Academy, brief and much to the purpose, but that, 
I suppose, was his only deliberate and public 
pronouncement. His barely decipherable letters 
about transactions or engagements were dashed off 
with a minimum of expatiation. It may be of 
interest, therefore, to quote from an exception, 
He had written to me about an article in the 
Nineteenth Century on ‘ Post Impressionism ’; 
thought I had ‘‘ exactly weighed the merits of 
Cézanne,’’ but was too kind to some of the others, 
Van Gogh, for example, ‘‘ whose things seem to 
me like imitations made in coral or glass of objects 
ina vacuum.” He added that he wanted to meet 
and discuss the words ‘‘ values ’’ and ‘‘ impres- 
sionism.’’ He came to dine, and expounded his 
view that Impressionism meant the specializing by 
a painter in an optical peculiarity, astigmatism in 
the case of Claude Monet. He wrote next day: 

I daresay I muddled what I said about Impressionism last 
night, and perhaps this is a clearer definition of what I think 
Monet would mean by the word: ‘‘ the observation of the 
colour and value of the image on our retina of those objects, 
or parts of objects, of which we are prevented by an excess 
or a deficiency of light from seeing the surface or the local 
colour.’’ Of course to a very astigmatic or abnormal eye- 
sight the whole field of vision might offer phenomena for the 
notation of an impressionist, but to the average vision it is 
only in an extreme case of light and dark that the eye is 
conscious of seeing something else than the object: in other 
words, conscious of its own medium. That something else 
is what the Impressionist tries to note exactly. 

In another letter he speaks about the decorative 
painting of Ingres. He had a great admiration 
for the ‘ Apotheosis of Napoleon ’ on a ceiling of 
the Hétel de Ville, destroyed during the Conm- 
mune, and had got a description of the colouring 
from M. Cambon’s recollection (there is a small 
oil-study for it in the Louvre). Yet another is 
about a theory of rhythm in verse and prose, of 
which, unlike most of my literary friends, he 
quickly grasped the bearings. 

In public he was tongue-tied. I have seen him 
twice, at the call of duty, get on his feet to speak: 
seen, rather than heard. The first time was at a 
dinner given to Steer by his friends, the second 
at the Arts Club after the Rodin Banquet. The 
deep boiled as doth a pot; there was tension of eyes 
and fingers, as if angry that expression should be 
demanded of the tongue, and a few halting words 
won through. In private the hesitation gave 
greater emphasis to apt words when they came; 
from a run of m——m s they broke out with 
an explosive accent. The field of discourse was 
wide. He had several languages at his command, 
his knowledge and memory of literature were 
remarkable: he was equally at home in music. 
On one subject he had a deep reserve: himself, 
and anything of an intimate life; rarely, outside 
of his studio, did he speak even of his painting. 
He seemed to be immune from ordinary human 
passions, just as in his superb energy he ignored 
bodily weakness, and died in the grip, unnoticed 
or disdained, of more than one mortal disease. 
The passion of work absorbed him, and when the 
day’s work was done his pleasure was in the com- 
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pany of friends. With all the world open to him, 
he turned by preference to a little circle of family 
and familiars. It was from such a meeting that, 
to all appearance strong as ever, he went to bed, 
fell asleep over a volume of Voltaire, and did not 
wake again. 


ARE FOREIGNERS HATED IN 
FRANCE ? 


By ERNEST DIMNET 


HIS question was almost the last I heard 
T astea this year before leaving America. 

An influential New York hostess and a 
clever actress, almost as popular in Paris as in her 
own country, had it simultaneously on their lips. 
Both hated the idea, for Francophil Americans are 
Francophil to a degree, and easily come to regard 
France as their second home. Both wondered 
about the causes, and, as usual in America as 
long as a question has not become consecrated by 


the Washington seal, both turned on their | 
politicians and relieved themselves by impugning 


their ignorance, blindness and selfishness. 

The French have been used to foreigners for 
centuries. They may be surprised at the incom- 
prehensibility of anybody being anything except 
French (‘‘ Monsieur est Persan? . . . comment 
peut-on étre Persan? . . .’’), but they are entirely 
accustomed to the presence of the phenomenon. 
The violent writers on the Action Francaise, who 
are so antagonistic to the action or subtle influence 
of foreigners in France, forget that the ancien 
régime was wonderfully tolerant of them, and that 
Mazarin, at a most troubled period, was, in spite 


of a few lampoons, the undisputed master of the | 


country. The English colony in Paris at the time 


of Sir Richard Wallace, the Prussian colonies in | 
Biarritz or in Paris when Bismarck was a lion and | 


Heine would jostle people on purpose, ‘‘ pour | 


entendre la musique des excuses,’’ were dear to 
the populace and their loss would have been 
regarded as a calamity. Even now, many 
Londoners reappear so regularly in Paris, Cannes 
or Aix, at Christmas, Easter or in the hot season, 
that they do not seem to be real foreigners. The 
pound can naturally outbid the franc whenever it 
feels so inclined, but the acres, almost the terri- 
tories, gradually bought at Paris-Plage, Dinard, 
Dinant, and especially on the Riviera, by English 
people cause no jealousy, because the buyers are 
sympathiques. ‘There is at the present moment a 
movement to raise the duties on land acquisition 
from ten to twenty per cent. in the case of 
foreigners, but this is one more manifestation, not 
of xenophobia, but of the urgent, the desperate 
need of money torturing the French Government. 
There are, in Paris alone, more than a million 
foreigners, mostly Italians, Russians, Belgians 
and Czechs, who calmly take their share in French 
politics as well as in French life, and, on occasion, 
are not afraid of taking part in street disturbances ; 
but all that the French population seems to take 
objection to is positive crime committed by these 
people. The Préfecture of Police improves its 


methods with discouraging slowness, and _ its 
agents, exasperated, like most French officials, by 
the inadequacy of their immovable salaries to cope 
with an ever-changing scale of prices, are far from 


being satisfactory; yet, when one compares the 
facility with which British or American travellers 
enter France with the difficulties a Frenchman 
encounters in Dover Harbour or at Emigration 
Island, the annoyances undergone at the Préfec- 
ture are small. 

Probably the impression now prevalent in New 
York that France is tired of foreigners has been 
produced by some members of the American colony 
in Paris tired of the enormous rush of their own 
countrymen. This American colony has risen in 
two years from 28,000 to 50,000, and it is not un- 
natural that many of them, who are apt to become 
so French as to be almost indiscernible from 
natives, should object to seeing the Paris they have 
been used to quickly modified by new arrivals. 
‘* Are you aware,’’ they ask their own country- 
men, ‘“ that half a million Americans crowd Paris 
every year and that the cost of living registers 
their presence? Do you realize that the triangle 
marked by the Crillon, the Opera and the Hodtel 
Regina, that is to say, as vast a section as forty 
squares along Fifth and Madison Avenues, is 
entirely American and as forbidden to the French 
as the Concessions Quarter in Shanghai is for- 
bidden to the Chinese, because they can afford 
there neither a room, nor a meal, nor a jewel? 
The heart of Paris—the Place Vendéme—consists 
of American or British hotels and of American or 
British banks. Where do French pictures, 
French statues, French pieces of furniture go, now 
that the upper middle class is getting poorer and 
has to part with its treasures? Certainly it was 
high time that the Duc de Trévise should go to 
America to plead on the spot for American help 
against the power of American wealth.”’ 


The debt question is another source of mis- 
understanding. Nine out of ten Americans who 
count are for cancellation, but the many 
Americans who do not count irritate the others by 
repeating the slogan: ‘‘ They hired the money, 
let them repay it!” The answer is not slow in 
coming: ‘‘ No money was hired, only munitions 
were sent; from April, 1917, when America came 
into the war, those munitions ought to have been 
used by American soldiers. But the American 
soldiers did not appear for more than a year, and, 
in the meantime, the shells were shot by Allied 
gunners, who often lost their lives in doing so: 
do you really mean to demand payment for those 
shells? ’’ However, the debt question will be ad- 
justed better than it seemed likely to be a few 
months ago, and then it will be forgotten. The Spa 
arrangement about coal forced upon M. Millerand 
by Mr. Lloyd George is now forgotten; the 
refusal of the American Senate to ratify the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and the tri-partite agreement is for- 
gotten; Lord d’Abernon, who a year ago 
was regarded as a pro-German, is now regarded 
as the initiator of Locarno, and only Bolshevists 
hate him. Politics are the thinnest surface of a 
nation’s life until parts of it harden into history, 
and the emotions corresponding to their variations 
vanish like the half-tints in a sunset. 


On the whole the influx of foreigners into 
France and Italy, which will last so long as the 
franc and the lira do not go back, naturally or 
forcibly, to their gold value, is a_ natural 
phenomenon intimately connected with economic 
phenomena. Should a revolution be brought 
about by unbalanced economics foreigners might 
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suffer. But as long as such a catastrophe does 
not happen they may enjoy their monetary 
superiority in peace; and as long as there are 
newspaper correspondents, eager for sensations 
and “ stories,’’ catastrophes will be announced 
long before they are really due. So the rumour 
now rife in New York is only another rumour or 
another wave. Would to God all difficulties were 
of the same kind! 


MONOLOGUE ON A BLUNDERER 


(A ‘WARNING TO YOUNG WRITERS) 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


whose name may possibly be known to one or 

two, has given up professional authorship and 
has decided to teach small boys in some wretched 
colony. I am sorry, for somehow I liked the 
fellow in spite of his stupidity, but I cannot say 
I am surprised. I knew very well he would not 
last, and have told him so more than once. If 
you come up to London and turn author, as he 
did, you have to take your work seriously, you 
have to organize the business, or nothing will 
come of it. I am not thinking now of the writing 
part—though even there he acted stupidly. As I 
told him more than once, in these days you must 
be either low-brow or high-brow, one or the other, 
or where are you? But I could never get him to 
see it. 
to get down on paper what had seemed to him 
significant and exciting in life no matter what 
kind of brow it appealed to, with the result that 
he was nowhere. He would get emotional and 
then drive away the people who think that feel- 
ings should be kept out of literature, and then he 
would have ideas and so displease the set who will 
have it that there should be nothing but emotions 
in literature. It did not matter to me one way or 
the other, but I wanted to see him come to the 
front. And he could have done it if he had only 
tried. ‘A stunt. That’s what you want,’’ I 
would tell him, and then suggest that he should 
write novels in which only one character was sane, 
or plays without people in them, to be demon- 
strated on blackboards, or free verse that left out 
not only the stops and capitals but also the verbs, 
or anything new and amusing. But he only 
laughed. (I wonder if he is laughing now.) 
Why, even in the one or two novels he did write, 
he did not try to make them interesting. He 
deliberately ruined their chances, for he went and 
left out all the people, Mrs. X and old Y and 
Lady Z, who usually appear, very thinly disguised, 
in all the really brilliant novels. The result was, 
of course, that no one could find anything in his 
stories to talk about, and you could dine out for 
months and never hear his name mentioned. 

No, he would sit at home there, sweating away 
at his sentences, trying to make everything neat 
and pretty, just as if he were living a hundred 
years ago. I told him that if he was not careful 
he would be turning himself into another Steven- 
son, and that ought to have frightened him, but 
somehow it did not. I pointed out to him that 
Stevenson was nowhere now, that the literary 


I SEE that a young acquaintance of mine, 


He would blather something about trying | 


editor of one of our really important weeklies had | 


said that any undergraduate could write Steven. 
son’s essays, and that this editor ought to know 
as he seemed to employ a number of under. 
graduates and had probably had not a little 
trouble preventing them writing like Stevenson for 
his paper. But the fellow went on, scribbling and 
crossing out and scribbling again, just as if this 
fine writing business was not finished with lon 
ago. And if he was not messing about with his 
sentences, he would be reading, and not, mind 
you, reading with one eye on the market, as it 
were, but just browsing over anything, all manner 
of old junk. If he had kept to the fashions, minor 
Elizabethan and Restoration plays, eighteenth- 
century French novelists, and so on, it would not 
have mattered, but he would go and waste his 
time with anything, even stuff like Fielding and 
Scott. Scott! 

In the meantime, the other part of his business 
as a young author, the getting about and getting 
known part, was being absolutely neglected. Once 
or twice I have heard him grumble because his 
name was not better known, and I used to wonder 
at it myself until | found out what he did and what 
he did not do. Now, I wonder that anybody knew 
his name, and that he lasted the time he did. Why, 
he went nowhere, absolutely nowhere. Of the 
four or five rich women who count in literary 
London, he knew not one. You never met him at 
lunch anywhere. He never made the slightest 
attempt to cultivate A and B, never even sent 
them his books. Lady Z might never have 
existed so far as he knew or cared, with the result, 
of course, that he did not exist for Lady Z, with 
the further result that his real literary life never 
began. The only time he ever went anywhere 
was to an evening at Mrs. X’s (an extremely useful 
invitation, as I told him at the time), and then he 
swore that he would never go there again, or to 
any other similar place. The fact is that he 
insisted upon taking his wife with him, and then 
was furious because everyone ignored her. (And 
well they might. What could he expect ?—a thin, 
anxious-looking little creature from nowhere, with 
cheap cotton frocks, and great eyes that followed 
her husband round the room; no style, no spirit. 
I remember her well.) It was just like him to go 
and marry a little nobody of this kind, who would 
colour up at Horace’s best remarks and _ looked 
quite sick, I believe, that evening when she heard 
some of Letitia’s famous anecdotes; and_ then, 
after the initial mistake of tying himself up with 
her (which, after all, was soon remedied), to waste 
his time mooning round with her and her precious 
infants in their poky little place. And then, to 
crown everything, to take her where she was not 
wanted and fly into a rage because people ignored 
her and one or two smart things were said. Here 
was a man who deliberately put obstacles in his 
own way. 


He would never even let me put him down for 
the Ink Club, where literary people admire and 
entertain one another in the guise of foreign 
celebrities. _ He never went near the Society of 
Potboilers, with the result that he never saw their 
price-lists and had no idea of the state of the fiction 
market. Morbid ruralism might have gone down 
to forty-five and Mayfair pornography risen to 
ninety-eight without his knowing anything about 
it. As for publicity, which is as important in 
literature as it is now in anything else, he had no 
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more idea of it than a child. He must have 
plunged into authorship without ever really taking 
thought. I remember saying to him once: “* Your 
publicity agent doesn’t seem to be earning his 
money. 1 never see your name about.’’ His 
stare was sufficiently wide to show me that he 
did not employ one. I asked him then if he 
did not find it a bore writing the paragraphs and 
sending them in himself. And then, incredible 
as it sounds, I discovered that not only did he not 
write any paragraphs about himself and send them 
in to the gossip editors, but that he had not the 
slightest idea that anybody else did. No wonder 
that I never saw his name about, that people never 
read that the brilliant young writer had just 
returned from Vienna or had just left for Siena. 
(Not that he ever went to such places. He 
always said he could not afford it, probably mean- 
ing that he could not afford to take the whole lot 
of them away, just as if he were some suburban 
bank clerk or shop assistant. A man with a real 
literary temperament, a sensitive man, would have 
seen that he could afford to take himself away to 
wherever he wanted to go.) But even when I had 
explained the whole paragraph business to him, 
and pointed out how necessary it was to be men- 
tioned once a week somewhere or other, he would 
have nothing to do with it, was too lazy to sit 
‘down and sketch out a few paragraphs on the lines 
I suggested. 

So finally I told him that if he did not follow my 
advice, | did not give him another year in literary 
life. I told him exactly what to do. I told him 
to put in about two hours’ dictation in the morning 
and that would clear away the writing stuff, and 
then he could settle down and map out his day 
properly, write a par or two, see the right people, 
show himself at a first night, and so on and so 
forth. I wanted to tell him, too, to clear his little 
nobody of a wife and his noisy infants out of the 
way, and, if possible, to run an amusing affair 
with somebody that would get his name about, but 
somehow when it came to the point I seemed to 
shrink from mentioning it. There was something 
about the fellow that somehow prevented you from 
saying certain things to his face. There were a 
good many smart things said about him (and a 
really funny one about his wife at Mrs. X’s) and 
people were always going to repeat them to him 
on the rare occasions when he turned up—a hefty 
chap, too, but with a rather babyish frowning look 
—but for some odd reason they never did. And 
now they never will, for | was right and he had to 
give it up and take to teaching awful young 
colonials somewhere at the other side of the world. 
There, I suppose, when he has the time, he will 
be able to scribble and read old stuff and moon 
round with his family to his heart’s content, and 
perhaps he will have realized by now that he was 
never meant to be an author. 


RIDERS TO THE SNOW 


By Ivor BROWN 


HEN snow comes to London it is usually 
in the form of a transient abomination. 
People who travel in unwarmed, un- 
cleansed, and eternally unreformed suburban 
trains spend a little longer than usual in their 
limbo owing to seasonal delays. They have, 


| 


therefore, longer to study in the newspapers the 
advertisements announcing the roseate raptures 
attainable in such locomotion and to reflect upon 
the new idealism of railway-directors, who spend 
the passenger’s money upon literature instead of 
upon lamps, soap, and other material trifles. Once 
in town the traveller discovers urchins pelting each 
other with mud in a far from tacit understanding 
that when snow is about all missiles are legitimate. 
A few zsthetes become ecstatic about the jolly 
novelties of outlook on whitened roofs and domes, 
while the Philistine, plodding through slush and 
liberally sprayed with filth by passing buses, 
churlishly wonders where the exquisite fun 
comes in. 

This year, however, the snow was so liberal in 
its visitation and so sharply escorted on its way 
by frost, that there was a certain amount of fun to 
be had along with the filth. Hampstead and 
other open and hilly spaces annexed, in a rough 
and democratic way, the proud prerogatives of 
Switzerland, and home-made toboggans were 
reclaimed from garden-shed or hastily ‘** run up ”’ 
by the family handy-man. To the slopes of 
Parliament Hill the commons were so inordinately 
faithful that darkness was no deterrent; far into 
the nights of last week-end the roar of an un- 
wonted traffic, the cat-calls of exultation, and, 
more occasionally, the moans of the wounded were 
to be heard. Parliament Hill is not, I suppose, 
much of a substitute for St. Moritz. Its sides are 
rough, but whether a man chose to propel himself 
towards Highgate or Gospel Oak, he can enjoy 
about a quarter of a mile of violent motion. One 
large winter-sportsman, careering alone upon a 
home-made vehicle, kept shouting ‘‘ Orl Free. 
No Ruddy Rent. ’Ere gows.’’ He had got to 
the root of the matter. It was the commoners’ 
carnival in which a collision was a greeting 
and hard knocks were no impediment to neigh- 
bourly relations. It was gruelling and, more 
important, it was gratuitous. 


The Londoner is very good at this kind of thing. 
He takes with immense avidity to the pleasures 
that come in scramble-sort, to Derby Day, to the 
Boat Race, to Bank Holiday jostling and to 
similar anarchies of entertainment. The arrival 
of winter-sports has the added delight of being 
quite uncalendared. Nobody knows when the 
chance will come. Nobody is ready. So, when 
the snow falls and lies, there is a riot of improvisa- 
tion. The toboggan is banged together out of 
packing-cases and old iron. The toboggan may 
collapse at the first impact and, since few can 
steer, many must crash. But what invention has 
made, invention can repair. On the top of the 
hill the unquenchable takers of a chance have 
dumped a load of wood and metal, and repair your 
old vehicle or construct a new one while you wait. 
You do not wait long. There is no Amalgamated 
Society of Sledge and Toboggan Makers jealously 
to guard the speed of output; there is no sudden 
downing of hammers because a carpenter has been 
caught trespassing in metal workers’ territory. 

To have anything which is not a_ hideous 
accident, like illness or unemployment, fall upon 
him unheralded is a rare delight for a Londoner. 
The popular newspapers, which are supposed to 
record the past, despise so humble an occupation 
and spend their efforts on invading the future. No 
sooner has a thing begun to happen than it is 
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** dead ”’ in Fleet Street and your spry journalist 
is only concerned to state what people will be 
doing next year. 
will win the Lincolnshire and Grand National (to 
be run two months hence), and omniscience began 
to discuss next summer’s Derby when the big 
two-year-old races were run last autumn. The 
dates on the top of certain popular journals bear 
no conceivable relation to their day of issue. The 
fashion sheets discuss Ascot fashions for ladies 


booted and furred, Christmas numbers appear in 


early November, and before long they will have 
eaten their way back into the cricket season. The 
Test Matches of the coming summer have already 
been discussed until we are sick of them in 
advance. How can a man enjoy a surprise in 
this world of tyrannous vigilance and interminable 
prophecy, where the fore-lock of time is being 
eternally wrenched and twisted by a myriad grab- 
bing hands? But London’s winter sports come as 
a bolt from the fog. The papers have not been 
telling us for three months what snowy things to 
wear and do. We are freed from their dreadful 
knowingness. We are released from all instruc- 
tion. We improvise. 

There were all sorts at Hampstead. A few 
superior persons plodded in lonesome splendour 
on ski. They had little of the Alps but the 
uniform and the apparatus, and they made a brave 
show to remind the vulgar that they had once 
booked through to Murren. There were the family 
parties who prudently kept themselves to them- 
selves by secluded glides. And there was the 
great mob who pressed where the press was 
thickest and hurled themselves into what was, 
quite literally, the carnage as well as the carnival. 
Given several hundred toboggans careering across 
a limited space from many angles, steered more 
by faith and fury than by any principle of guid- 
ance, manned usually by what Thisbe called the 


‘ brisky juvenals,’’ having in their course to leap | 


hollows and carry hummocks, and ending up 
frequently in full tilt against a palisade—given 
this you may start sending for the ambulance with- 
out more ado. To be rolled off one’s own con- 
traption and then hurled out of the track by the 
metal-shod runners of the one behind is to risk 
serious damage. The local hospital had a busy 
week-end. The more casualties were cleared the 
more volunteers hurled themselves into the frosty 
ardours of the escapade. This Switzerland busi- 
ness had come to London and democracy was 
going to see it through, safety first or safety last. 

Logic suggested the formation of some disci- 
pline, a kind of sledge-control with decent intervals 
between the birth of each new trip. But the 
Englishman on holiday does not care for logic. 
He likes in summer-time to jump into the sea any- 
where without asking timid questions as to tides 
and currents. Your Frenchman organizes sea- 
bathing on heavily protective lines as though to 
separate himself by a yard from Dieppe were to 
attempt the Channel. So, I am sure, would a 
similar winter crowd of Frenchmen have been 
marshalled by a hundred gendarmes, all vigilant 
with whistles and schedules of instruction. And 
wisely, there being no conceivable merit in break- 
ing a leg for the sake of joining the dance. But 
Hampstead, anarchic to the end, preferred to ride 
dangerously. Will the old gentlemen who waste 
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| the note-paper of deaneries or gentee! hotels jp 
| censuring our craven youth please note that oy 


young brigade went into their sports as gallantly 
as Mr. Pickwick took to ice and indeed ‘“ wen 
Swiss ’’ at such a tempo that only the reporting 
style of Mr. Jingle himself could do justice to the 
concourse of flesh, wood, and iron upon the 
stricken fields of Parliament Hill ? 


CORRESPONDENCE 
POPERY AND POLITICS 


SIR,—A review of mine in a recent issue has roused 
two correspondents to fury, and I am impelled to justify 
my statement and, if possible, to assuage their wrath, 
It is, I admit, an unwonted experience to find myself 
a literary Guy Fawkes or a journalistic Cardinal Allen 
putting out ‘* petty and puerile propaganda ”’ to sub 
vert the liberties of the English people. Let me then 
assure these anonymous protesters that I am not in 
the pay of the Vatican, nor even one of those wicked 
Anglo-Catholics. |The Church of England is good 
enough for me. But my reflexes are not the same as 
theirs. I do not see red, or even orange, at the men- 
tion of the papacy; and I want to explain what it was 
that I really meant by the remark which has given such 
offence. I had quite forgotten that I wrote the 
sentence, but at the time it seemed such a platitude 
that I wondered whether one ought to write it down. 
I have seldom been so astonished as when I read the 
two letters in your last week’s issue. And I should 
be genuinely sorry to affront the religious convictions 
of any reader. But I think I have been completely mis- 
understood. 


The ‘‘collapse’’ of the papacy is not the 


same as the ‘‘ Reformation.’’ It had _ occurred 
long before, and the Reformation was the re 
sult of it. That the Reformation was inevit- 


able, that it drained stagnant swamps of abuses 
and struck off from the spirit of Northern peoples a 
fearful load of ‘‘ ghostly ’’ terrors, I am not in the 
least concerned to deny. But just in the fact that it 
was inevitable, that it took the way of such violent re- 
actions, that it gave a religious as well as a legal sane- 
tion to the break-up of the old ideal of ‘‘Christendom” 
—it is just there that the papal failure lies. But what 
might it not have been if it had not failed! It is hard 
to contemplate without emotion the grandeur of Hilde- 
brand’s ideal; and though it is easy enough to point 
derisively at the contrast between ideal and actual— 
between the idea of ‘ Respublica Christiana ’ and the 
constant feuds and wars of actual history—yet few will 
deny that the ideal itself was at once sublime and effec- 
tive in action. The conception was that of a human 
unity in things both temporal and spiritual, depending 
upon no mere human statesmanship but grounded in 
the nature of Reality, the expression in time and space 
of a divine plan and centred, necessarily, upon the 
Pope as the focus on earth of more-than-earthly prin- 
ciples. Whatever was thought about the reigning 


Pope, the Middle Ages never questioned this. And 


even those who, like Dante in ‘ De Monarchia,’ would 
substitute Emperor for Pope, were moving still within 
this circle of thought. This Church-State was a reality 
which even in times of war and dissension gripped 
men’s consciences and controlled their political think- 
ing. (The Reformers themselves could not get away 
from it. Luther was still thinking of a Church-State, 
only as the Pope was dethroned he had to make the 
State the senior partner, so that what emerged was 
rather a State-Church. Calvinism preserved the same 
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idea and preserved also the Hildebrandine emphasis : 
Geneva was an unqualified theocracy.) It seems to 
me certain as I read history that the papal idea did 
supply what I claimed for it—an international court of 
conscience, sovereign over local states and princes. 
Can it be supposed that the English people would have 
accepted the papal exactions, or supported Anselm 
against the Red King or regarded the furious Becket 
as a martyr, unless the Papacy had stood to them for 
something even more precious than the prerogatives 
of a national monarchy? Indeed, these last two in- 
stances give us some measure of what was at stake. 
A national monarchy is impossible unless the sovereign 
is, as Elizabeth claimed, over all persons and causes 
as well civil as ecclesiastical supreme. But the Pri- 
mates stood for a still larger principle, for something 
higher than sovereign national states, and the loss of 
it has reduced our world to chaos. Thus the line 
which, from one point of view, was ‘‘ unpatriotic ”’ 
was in those times and in those circumstances an alle- 
giance to a more ultimate human need, to that from 
which alone in the last analysis States and sovereign- 
ties derive their worth and meaning. It was something 
in logic as well as in ancestry akin to the Stoic Law 
of Nature to which the positive law of states is answer- 
able. And that Europe felt the need of this is 
evidenced by the conciliar movement. After the de- 
gradation of Avignon, when the Pope was merely the 
megaphone of France, there was no voice left which 
could speak across the nations in the accents of an in- 
ternational authority and as representing a higher 
moral law. The Council of Constance was a pathetic 
attempt to rehabilitate the Papacy and re-establish its 
international character. But Nationalism was too 
strong for it, and the burning of Huss was the council’s 
main achievement. 

But, in the interval, something had happened which 
changed the perspective of the whole picture. The 
changed attitude of England, for example, during the 
French wars of the Plantagenets reveals how the 
foundations were being cast down. The Pope had 
ceased to be international and become the vassal of the 
French power ; thus payment to the Pope meant ‘‘trad- 
ing with the enemy.’’ This was, of course, still more 
so under the Tudors, when the Papacy was a province 
of Spain. And this is just what I meant by the ‘‘ col- 
lapse.’’ The Papacy fought the devil with his own 
tools. The Holy See which stood as the representa- 
tive of a higher moral court of appeal was itself one 
sovereign State among others and a little rotten bor- 
ough at that. Hence its position could only be main- 
tained by diplomatic slimness and chicanery. Its moral 
authority was forfeited and Rome became ‘“ bloody,”’ 
‘*unmoral,’’ venal’’ ‘‘ corrupt,’? and any other 
epithet that your correspondents would like to append 
to these. Nobody is concerned to deny this. Succes- 
sive Popes themselves admitted it, none more drastic- 
ally than Paul IV. ‘* Woe to the bloody city,’’ and 
all the rest of it. But that is the collapse of the 
medieval papacy, and just that is the measure of the 
tragedy. 

Who can deny that since the sixteenth century there 
has been an impoverishment of the life of Europe, 
despite all its material achievements? Suppose for ex- 
ample the Catholic Reformation had been effectively 
carried through at Trent instead of becoming the 
Counter-Reformation. Suppose a reform had made it 
possible for the ancient system still to remain en- 
throned in the conscience of all the European peoples, 
for the ancient unity still to be preserved, for the 
ancient sanctions still to be had in honour, for Christ- 
endom still to keep a corporate conscience. It is surely 


obvious that subsequent history might have evolved 
a far nobler story than has been traced by what actu- 
ally occurred—the growth of uncontrolled national 
sovereignties, each of them a law to themselves, and of 
economic individualism unrestrained within each of 
Machiavelli or George VII—if you had 


these States. 


to choose, which would you prefer? And it would be 
hard to establish in debate that the Reception of Romap 
Law into Germany has contributed more to humap 
well-being than the Canon Law which it displaced. The 
latter was at least a court of conscience, the former 
merely a code of rights. |Your correspondent “4 
Student of Religion,’’ extols the ‘‘ individualistic 
philosophy which lies at the roots of Puritanism ”’ and 
thinks that ‘‘ the history of political liberty in this 
country would have been very different and far more 
dark ’’ without it. Different, certainly ; but more dark, 
I question. Has individualism made on the whole fo, 
liberty? This is simply one man’s word against 
another, but I should reply, equally dogmatically, that 
when I recall the industrial revolution, the state of 
England before the Factory Acts and the Manchester 
School of Economics, justified by this very philosophy, 
it does not seem to me much to write home about. — 

As things were, the smash of the old system whether 
right or wrong, was beyond all doubt inevitable. But 
that only draws attention to the magnitude of the dis. 
aster. For what is there now to put in its place? There 
was never a time when the world more needed some- 
thing which nothing at present is able to supply. The 
ethics and politics of the Renaissance were finally dis. 
credited on the Somme, and now the world is look- 
ing for some spiritual leadership which all civilization 
can accept. We have somehow got to find a new 
“‘papacy,’’ a new symbol of moral authority, a new 
court of international conscience, as the first step toa 
true political realism. It may be found in the future at 
Geneva, which stands, or may stand, to our modern 
states as the analogue of the medieval Emperor. But 
no solution of our problems can be found without the 
analogue of the medieval Papacy as well. For none 
of the vexed issues of our times, the relationships of 
men to one another, of the individual to society and 
society to the individual, the preservation of national 
liberties and the transcendence of mere nationalism— 
none of these can be solved on a merely empirical basis. 
They necessitate a philosophy of life, an estimate of 
human worth and destiny and of man’s relation to 
ultimate Reality, which is just what this age of ours 
does not possess, which it is the task of the Churches 
to provide for it. That was the point of my notice. 

That is not popish, I hope: it comes from Plato, who 
may be received in any English home. ~ 


I am, etc., 
Your REVIEWER 


SONG 


By E. N. pa C. ANDRADE 


OU ask what’s soft, yet strong ? 
, I show you silk. 
What’s straight, yet sways with grace? 
The lily stalk. 
What burn without embrace 
Of fire, a glowing throng? 
Flowers in the sun. 
What’s cold, but full of flame, 
Gay, though through tears it came ? 
The day begun. 
What dances stilly, sleeps and yet’s awake? 
The moonlight on the ripples of the Jake. 
But seek you all together 
Strength, softness, sober sweetness, 
Warmth, chastity, completeness 
Of marvels in one tether, 
Calm liveliness, confection 
Of lovely contradiction, 
Seek you this pretty paradox to prove : 
I show my love. 
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The Saturday Review 


PEDLAR’S PACK 


HE biography of Wilde written some years 
T by Mr. Harris, almost an official bio- 
graphy since the late Robert Ross _pro- 
yided information and guidance, has now been 
ovided with a new preface, to the effect, 
roughly, that most statements in the work about Lord 
Alfred Douglas, in common with most other state- 
ments made by Ross, were falsehoods. Mr. Harris 
wrote the preface ; Lord Alfred publishes it, the revived 
friendship between those two authorities on the sub- 
ject having, it seems, been terminated. It is a docu- 
ment of considerable interest. Virtually everyone as- 
sociated with Wilde has now condemned everyone else 
as well as contradicted himself. Lord Alfred is re- 
habilitated so far as Mr. Harris can carry out that 
task, and seemingly rather further than he now wishes 
tocarry it. But the future historian will have to recon- 
cile Lord Alfred’s present admission that he was 
acquainted with Wilde’s misconduct and his statement 
in a previous work that he was quite ignorant of it, 
and to harmonize the various opinions he has expressed 
about his father. But there should now be a close 
season for this controversy while the better works of 
Wilde and the often very admirable sonnets of Lord 
Alfred are considered simply as literature. 


The material on which a judgment of Wilde as a 
writer is to be formed must be reduced to its original 


~ bulk. The lady who added to it has just been con- 


victed, under the less exotic of her names, of an act of 
dishonesty ; and though this by itself does not prove 
that she was either a forger or a dupe in regard to the 
semi-dramatic piece she added to Wilde’s works, it has 
some bearing on the question of whether an attribution 
unsupported by a shred of satisfactory evidence shall 
be accepted. Wilde has nothing to lose by that com- 
position being deleted from his bibliography, and the 
matter would be hardly worthy of notice if it did not 
involve a principle scrupulously observed by publishers 
of anything like the status of the firm that issues 
Wilde’s works. No one expects publishers to be in- 
fallible; the best of experts may be deceived about the 
authorship of a work. But it is expected that, where 
the grounds for an ascription are very narrow and 
shaky, publishers should take a hint from the caution 
of picture dealers. ‘‘ By or attributed to’’ is a good 
formula, especially if the guarantor of authenticity 
is a convicted person. 


Clerics should not be allowed to make jokes. That 
seems to be the only conclusion to be drawn from 
Father Ronald Knox’s ill-fated experiment with the 
B.B.C. Had the sack of London and the burning of 
the National Gallery been announced by a speaker 
whose name lacked the prefix of ‘‘ Rev.,’’ we should 
have treated it as what it was. We should have 
treated it as a joke. But Father Knox is a priest, and 
therefore his lightest word is weighted with an awful 
solemnity. I most earnestly trust that, in the interests 
of national security, he will never make another joke. 
In the meanwhile I notice that a distinguished orna- 
ment of the Church of England—the Rev. Basil G. 
Bourchier—has had his little joke. He has said of Mr. 
Lloyd George: ‘‘ Lifted clean above the fear of men 
this statesman sounds in my ears the very Gospel of 
God, as he relates it to the days and times in which 
we live. To me his is, literally, ‘ vox Dei.’’’ The 
humour of this remark seems so far to have escaped 
observation. 


‘The Intimate Papers of Colonel House,’ which 
Messrs. Benn will publish early in March, promises to 
be one of the most entertaining of all the so-called 
“war books.” It would not be proper to refer to its 
contents before the date of publication, but there can 
be no harm in quoting from one of the specimen pages 


which have been sent out in advance by the pub- 
lishers. One of these contains an interesting account 
of a conversation with Mr. Lloyd George : 

He believes [wrote Colonel House—the date is January, 1916) 
Great Britain will not come out of the war any the worse. 
Life will be lengthened because of better habits and the 
training of youth. The productive power will be lengthened 
because the drones have all been put to work and will probably 
continue there. He estimated this would add more than a 
billion dollars to England’s wealth, and that untold millions 
would be saved because of the simple lives people will lead 
from now. 

Here, presumably, is the germ of all the ‘‘ homes for 
heroes ’’ rubbish. So much for Mr. Bourchier’s ‘*Vox 


Dei.”’ 


It is supposed to be an understood thing that the 
Broadcasting service shall not be used for propaganda. 
Equally, one imagines, it is not supposed to be used 
for any kind of publicity. It can, then, have been no 
more than a coincidence that within a few days of the 
publication of Mr. Gilbert Frankau’s newest novel he 
should have been addressing—as he did on Wednes- 
day night through the B.B.C.—the public on the sub- 
ject of an author’s thoughts on publication day. His 
talk contained many indirect and one direct allusion to 
his new book; it also contained an attack on critics 
of his work. In other respects the talk was not par- 
ticularly enlivening, though one remark caused me 
some astonishment. Mr. Frankau said that while he 
is writing a book he not only lives with his characters, 
argues with them, suffers with them, and the rest, but 
‘* even prays for them.’’ It is a pretty picture, this, of 
Mr. Frankau on his knees, praying for his characters. 


Earlier this winter attention was called in the 
SaTuRDAY REVIEW to the degradation of Rugby foot- 
ball into a conflict of feet and fisticuffs. With regard 
to the drawn game played at Cardiff between England 
and Wales criticism was almost unanimous. The game 
was extremely rough and wretchedly unskilful and 
both sides appear to have thrown away many chances 
of scoring and taken many chances of “‘ scrapping.”’ 
The guilt in this matter was seemingly as evenly 
divided as the result of the game and the referee signi- 
fied as much by sending nobody off the field. He also 
signified that he was too clement for an ugly situation. 
This constant pollution of a great game by even its 
foremost players is becoming intolerable and the public 
would like to see a far stronger policy enforced by 
referees, even if it means the disgracing of great names. 
A game so exquisite to play and watch is ruined by 
loss of temper. The rowdies must be drummed out, 
however high their position in the records of sport. 


It is a curious fact of theatrical history that produc- 
tions of ‘ Henry VIII’ are usually a financial success 
and I am glad to see that Miss Thorndike’s adventure 
at the Empire Theatre has been true to the tradition of 
prosperity. The popularity of the play is a doubtful 
compliment to Shakespeare since it contains so little 
that is worthy of his mature genius and so much that 
was probably the work of the smaller men. However, 
Miss Thorndike’s ability to draw the town is a victory 
not only for the players and the play but for the beau- 
tiful mounting for which Mr. Lewis Casson and Mr. 
Charles Ricketts are responsible, and we moderns may 
reasonably be proud of doubting whether the thing 
has ever been done so handsomely before. Dramatic 
art is now being so much confined to little theatres 
made out of attics, forlorn cinemas, and deserted drill 
halls, that it is a pleasure to find in one place at least 
that taste expressed on a large scale has appealed to 
a large public. Now that Drury Lane is given over to 
musical comedy and Covent Garden is a dancing hall, 
the day of the huge and historic theatres seems to be 
waning, but Miss Thorndike’s season at the Empire 
has agreeably prolonged the sunset. 


TALLYMAN 
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LETTERS TO THE EDI‘OR 


"The Editor of the SarurDay Review welcomes thie free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

| Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications, 

| Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday, 


THE LIBERAL LAND POLICY 


SIR,—While there are some points in Sir Alfred 
Mond’s article on which I can cordially agree with him, 
and others on which I differ from him, he is apparently 
so hopelessly obsessed in regard to what he calls his 
fundamental theory, that he has completely refuted his 
own argument. His theory, reiterated in various 
forms, is that the best farmers are the freeholders. ‘‘I 
am,”’ he tells us, ‘‘ an unrepentant believer that free- 
holders will be the best farmers.’’ Again he says: ‘‘ I 
am a fundamental believer in freehold ownership.’’ 
Drawing an illustration from the Continent, he de- 
clares that ‘‘ agriculture in those countries which are 
now held up to us as examples of efficiency and pros- 
perity—for instance, Denmark, Belgium and Prussia— 
has been established on the development of freehold 
tenure.”’ 

Having thus, as he thinks, proved his case for free- 
hold tenure, he proceeds to deal with the allegation 
that the British farmer is “‘ inefficient and out of 
date,’’ and in his eagerness to disprove this allegation, 
he promptly forgets his own pet theory and uninten- 
tionally knocks it on the head. ‘‘ The British farmer,”’ 
he declares, ‘‘ is, on the whole, producing more crops 
per acre, has a higher state of cultivation on his arable 
land, and probably, on the whole, better stock and 
better meat than any other farmer on the continent of 
Europe.’’ What a splendid tribute to the excellence of 
British farming! And what a generous appreciation 
of the system of tenancy under which the great bulk 
of it is carried on! And what a strong condemnation 
of freehold ownership, the system under which agri- 
culture is conducted by the ‘‘ farmers on the continent 
of Europe ’’! 

After this demonstration of the superiority of the 
British tenant farmer over the continental freeholders, 
one would have expected Sir Alfred to pronounce 
strongly in favour of the preservation of our landlord- 
tenancy regime. But now he is seized with a desire 
to attack and, if possible, defeat Mr. Lloyd George's 
proposed scheme of universal tenancy. So powerful is 
this feeling that he goes so far as to advocate a stu- 
pendous demand on the credit of the nation, with a 
view to purchasing all the agricultural land in the 
country, and giving the freehold to all the present 
tenants. Now, if it be true, as Sir Alfred says, that 
“there was no desire among the agricultural com- 
munity ’’ for Mr. Lloyd George’s plan, it is equally 
true that the agricultural community has expressed 
no desire for this staggering scheme of Sir Alfred 
Mond’s. He has told us nothing about the terms on 
which the capital cost would have to be repaid by the 
tenant purchasers; but, unless he proposes to give 
them some alluring benefit at the expense of the State, 
{ cannot imagine such a proposal arousing their en- 
thusiasm. On the other hand, if he contemplates a raid 
on the Treasury with the object of making them a 
present of a hundred millions, or possibly a thousand 
millions, I fancy the general community would wish to 
know why they should be robbed for the purpose of 
enriching the farmers. 

Let me pass on to a point of agreement. Among the 
proposals which Sir Alfred considers would tend to 
the advancement of agriculture is that of ‘‘ giving 
greater opportunities and greater rights to the labourer 
to obtain, in the form of either allotments, small-hold- 
ings, or family farms, a progressive ladder by which, 


| if he has the ability, he can advance himself to inde. 
pendence in agriculture.’’ I suggest that the cottage. 
holding, i.e., a house and about an acre of garden, 
should be added to these facilities as an indispensable 
rung in the ladder. For I am confident that this would 
enable him to make a much more substantial addi. 
tion to his income than any possible increase of 
wages through the raising of the minimum. And it 
would give him, what is even more essential to his 
future welfare, a few years’ experience of small 
husbandry to qualify him to make an entire livelihood 
on a small-holding or family farm. But how are we 
going to provide land for cottage-holdings, small-hold- 
ings, or family farms if Sir Alfred carries out his idea 
of converting all the present tenant farmers into per- 
petual freeholders? The farms of over 300 acres cover 
an area of seven million acres, which comprises 
roughly one-fourth of the whole of the cultivated land 
in England and Wales. Some of these farms extend 
to five or ten thousand acres, and it is on these that 
we find the worst cases of under-cultivation. Sir Alfred 
proposes, after transforming the tenants into free- 
holders by means of State credit, to supply them with 
‘* sheap credit ’’ for the purpose of improving their 
cultivation. 

It would seem that there is no limit to the amount of 
State assistance that Sir Alfred would employ in order 
to create a new race of farming estate owners. And 
that is what he calls ‘‘ the advancement of agricul- 
ture.’’ But this is another illustration of the mutually 
destructive character of his proposals. If he locks up 
this seven million acres of land as the special preserve 
of the new type of landed aristocracy, and makes the 
other nineteen million acres a perpetual freehold, the 
‘* Jadder ’’ he promises to the farm labourers will have 
about as much substance as the rainbow. Speaking 
with an intimate knowledge of rurai England, I do 
not hesitate to say that such a policy, instead of pro- 
moting ‘‘ national stability,’’ as Sir Alfred expects, 
would quickly disintegrate our whole social fabric. !t 
is not by such means that we shall restore the pros- 
perity of the English villages, or give the desired 
stimulus to progressive agriculture. It was not by such 
means that Denmark raised herself from a state of 
listless poverty to a condition of cheerful affluence. It 
was by sub-dividing the large farms into small-hold- 
ings of five, ten, or fifteen acres, and giving the 
labourer-tenant a start with credit provided by the 
State, and helping him with practical advice as to the 
best methods of small husbandry, that he was enabled 
to make the land bring forth fruit abundantly, and 
eventually to pay off the cost of the freehold. 

I am, etc., 

Sydenham Park, S.E. ALFRED SMITH 

SIR,—Neither the Lloyd George policy nor that ad- 
vocated by Sir A. Mond makes any approach to a real 
agriculture. We can neither reach it from the State 
nor from finance; neither by accepting forms nor by 
appeals to personality. Agriculture is the basis of all 
work, and can absorb every penny without giving any 
return whatsoever or else be the ground-plan on which 
alone a sound civilization can be built. The whole dif- 
ference being whether we are desirous of living from 
the land, or are prepared to live on it. 

Thus the necessary aims are a thriving rural popula- 
tion, the care of the labourer, and free means of ap- 
proach to the land. It is through these that the 
Government can help or despoil agriculture. And it 
is through service encouraging these, not in any form 
of tenure, that we can expect any Government assist- 
ance. It will not do to say, ‘‘ freeholders are the best 
farmers,’’ if that tenure is at the expense of the deve- 
loping power of the other members in the State. And 
when, having uttered this, to say that the State should 
give security is tantamount to a doubt of its creed. For 
if a business is not self-supporting then it is a drag 


on the State. 
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Further, agriculture is antecedent to all money 
issues. Money value in fact is but a measure of some 
already created wealth. Without agricultural develop- 
ment neither the death duty valuation nor Schedule A 
possesses any meaning at all. Thus the basic and funda- 
mental point of view is the care and development of 
the land by men willing to live on it, and not any hat- 
filling valuation scheme. We can have all the money 
in the world, but unless the labourer dug and spun, it 
would be only fit to throw at one another. Thus cheap 
credit, freeholding as a form of tenure, progressive 
ladders, allotmenteering, etc., leave one cold, and 
when we are forced to believe that agriculture is to be 
dictated to by the markets then our coldness positively 
freezes stiff. 

The cheek of personality is all very well from the 
individual point of view, but when we come to State 
affairs ‘‘ To serve ’’ is the slogan. 

I am, etc., 
J. W. 


SIR,—In his thoughtful article on this subject Sir 
Alfred Mond says: 

The two basic considerations which face all agricultural reform 
at the present time are, first, lack of capital on the part of 
the landlord, which prevents him from providing the improve- 
ments and the adequate maintenance of his estate; and, 
secondly, from the point of view of the cultivator, a want 
of security. 

As for the landlord’s lack of capital this is so gener- 
ally assumed that nobody takes the trouble to ask for 
proof—and yet a strong statement like this should 
surely be proved up to the hilt. Of course, a priori, 
one would expect lack of capital to be the case since 
the death duties were specially designed to cripple the 
landlord and so ‘‘ burst up ’’ large estates. Still, how- 
ever likely it may be that this lack of capital should 
occur, in a matter of vast national importance such 
as this, one would have thought that somebody would 
have taken the trouble to compare farm buildings an: 
farm equipment in Britain with farm buildings and 
farm equipment abroad and in the older-settled por- 
tions of North America. As one immersed in agricul- 
ture and knowing something about it in four counties, 
my own impression is that the comparison would be by 
no means unfavourable to this country. Howsoever 
this might be, it does not, at any rate, lie in the mouth 
of any member of the Liberal Party to criticize the land- 
lord’s lack of capital since it has been the deliberate 
policy of that party to bleed the landowner white. 

In this connexion one wonders why the Conserva- 
tive Party has never taken up the whole question of 
the taxation of land and tried to make it logical and 
sane, which at present it certainly is not. Why, for 
instance, should a peer who succeeds to the family 
estate pay heavy death duties while a Bishop on being 
appointed to a see with a revenue of some thousands 
a year pays nothing? Why should land belonging to 
colleges and corporations get off with a purely nom- 
inal yearly tax, while estates alongside belonging to 
individuals pay enormous taxation every generation? 
The State guarantees safety and protection equally to 
the revenues of a Bishop and those of a lay peer, to 
the property of a college and that of a squire or a yeo- 
man, and there is no reason in equity or economics why 
the Church and other corporations should escape a 
proportionate contribution to the National Exchequer. 

As for security of tenure, I submit that the tenant 
has already as much of this as is possible, unless he is 
prepared to accept the strictest Government control to 
ensure that he makes the best use of his land in order 
to justify the extraordinarily favourable and one-sided 
character of his position—free to go when he likes and 
free to stay on so long as he chooses. At the present 
moment I have a tenant—not in Suffolk—who has done 
so badly by his farm and to himself that he has had at 
last to give his notice. He ought to have gone years 
ago, but I was not prepared to be mulct in compensa- 
tion for disturbance and so he has stayed on to the 
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grave disadvantage of everybody. The assumption 
that if a farmer has absolute security he is bound to 
farm well is an utterly false one. The worst and most 
dilatory farmer I know of is one who owns his farm and 
was carting barley in mid-November, while the foulest 
field in an accessible position is a small freehold of five 
acres or so worked by the owner—as it is a long way 
from the village where he lives he ought to let or sell 
it, but he does neither, and so it remains an eyesore to 
the neighbourhood. 
I am, etc., 
Thurlow, Suffolk C. F. Ryper 


THUNDER FROM THE SOUTH-EAST 

SIR,—The article entitled ‘ Thunder from the South- 
East,’ appearing in the Sarurpay Review for January 
16, contains one remark upon which I should like to 
comment: ‘‘ The inhabitants of the Little Entente 
States,” says the writer of the article, ‘‘ including 
even the Czechoslovaks, have not the culture of the 
Hungarians.” The sentence is slightly ambiguous, 
but I assume the implication to be that Czechoslovak 
culture is inferior to that of Hungary. For my own 
part, I rather deprecate these comparisons of national 
cultures, but if they are to be made, there ought to 
be at least something to indicate that they are based 
upon a reasonably definite foundation. It is a pity, 
therefore, that the writer of the article confined him- 
self to a vague generalization, especially as Czecho- 
slovak culture is too composite a thing to serve as a 
term of reference unless it is more strictly defined. 
I would suggest, however, that whatever the standard 
of comparison may be—the general level of education 
or the sum total of achievements in literature and the 
arts—the Czechs are in no way inferior to the Hun- 
garians. Or does the writer of the article think that 
Ady is a better poet than Brezina, Lenygel a better 
dramatist than Capek, Moricz a better novelist than 
Sramek ? 

The writer of the article hints at one aspect of 
Magyar culture with which the Czechs certainly can- 
not compete. I refer to the educational methods, if 
they can be called so, adopted by the Magyar regime, 
notably that of Count Apponyi, in what is now 
Slovakia and Carpathian Ruthenia. The resulting con- 
ditions are such that it will take quite a decade of 
effort on the part of Czech culture to eliminate them. 
The writer of the article might, by the way, have 
mentioned that Magyar culture is not exclusively the 
achievement of the Magyars. Petéfi, for example, a 
poet of whom the Magyars are justly proud, was the 
son of a Serbian father and of a Slovak mother. 
Madach, another great name in Magyar literature, 
was of Slovak origin. So, too, was Kossuth. It is 
also worth while pointing out in this connexion that 
numerous Magyar words denoting cultural ideas have 
been derived from the Slovak language. 

I am, etc., 
PauL SELVER 

33 Oxford Mansion, Oxford Circus, W.1 


IMPERIAL ITALY 

SIR,—In your editorial note on ‘‘ Imperial Italy,’’ 
in your issue of January 9, you express the fear that 
Italy, ‘‘ even without Fascism, is more likely to seek 
new markets and territory abroad by military adven- 
tures than any other country in Europe.’’ It seems to 
me that the record of the present Italian Government 
hardly justifies your statement. Since his advent to 
power Sig. Mussolini has succeeded in solving the 
apparently insoluble problem of Italo-Yugoslav rela- 
tions, which are now, since the treaty of January, 
1924, on a basis of sound friendship; he has concluded 
innumerable commercial treaties with the ex-enemy 
States, the Austrian Succession States and with Soviet 
Russia, and what is perhaps the completest arbitration 
treaty in existence with Switzerland, and he has con- 
tributed very materially to the success of the policy 
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adopted by Britain of economic and financial recon- 
struction after the war, and recently to the Locarno 
agreement. This is, I venture to think, no bad record 
in favour of a peaceful policy. 

To talk about Italian ‘‘ Imperialism,’’ when Italy, 
with the largest emigrant population has the smallest 
colonial territory of any great Power, seems, if I may 
say so, somewhat exaggerated. Too much importance 
should not be attached to the statements of certain 
Italian papers or speakers on this point, when we have 
Sig. Mussolini’s own definition of what he means by 
the word ‘‘ Empire.’’ In an interview with the United 
Press correspondent on December 21, 1925, Empire, he 
said, may signify a form of Government, such as the 
Roman Empire. But it also means power, dominion, 
command. ‘‘Every nation having an exuberant capa- 
city for progress is drawn by its very nature, as its 
productive forces and the light of its spirit are inten- 
sified, to extend the limits of its peaceful economic 
penetration of the world in order to extend its power 
beyond its own borders.”’ 

I an, etc., 
Atheneum Club Luic1 VILLARI 
THE PLIGHT OF BRITISH FILMS 

SIR,—Excellent though the Saturpay ReEviEw 
always seems to me, I cannot share the Editor’s re- 
grets as expressed in ‘ The Plight of British Films ’— 
issue of December 19, 1925. The reason I demur is 
because any paternalism to bolster our films against 
(chiefly) American kinemas is as absurd to me as would 
have been a New York refusal fifty years ago to take 
London novels unless a similar number of American 
novels were sold in London. If the American novel 
has improved till to-day it matches our own, it is be- 
cause without Government interference or aid it has 
had to meet the English standard. 

Coming down several storeys, the parallel holds true 
with the kinema. Just as Chaucer’s home was the 
birthplace of all English literature, so Hollywood was 
the birthplace of all kinemas. If at the present time 
the Americans make them better (or worse) than we 
do, it is because they invented the beastly things. In 
time our talent will prove superior to theirs or it 
will not, and no Government interference will speed 
the day a particle. As for German, U.F.A., and 
American Metro-Goldwyn films, we have seen an ex- 
change effected there because Americans see high 
merit and wide appeal in films like ‘ The Cabinet 
of Dr. Calgeri,’ whereas the best that can happen to 
our present labours once they reach New York will be 
the dust-bin. 

When you say ‘‘ we cannot afford to let the rising 
generation grow up with alien, false and sickly 
notions through apathy in supplying this corrective to 
the ideas now being disseminated through the 
kinemas ’’ you mean that the people who attend the 
kinemas would like our conception of ennobling ideas. 
Which is to say people have taste, but are being denied 
their heart’s desire. That is kind of you, but hardly 
true. I mean to say, if they had taste as you conceive 
it they would rush to the British films, since there is 
no law forcing them to attend American films. They 
go to the ‘ Merry Widow ’” and ‘ Ben Hur’ because 
they enjoy them; hence prefer them. Conversely no 
law could make them patronize English films which 
failed to conform to what you indict as their ‘‘ alien, 
false and sickly notions.’ 

In short, when you say “ alien, false and sickly 
notions ’’ you mean alien, false and sickly to us. To 
those who go regularly they seem native, pure and 
wholesome, and that is why Government meddling will 
never do any good in matters that have even a back- 
door acquaintance with the Seven Arts, which the 
kinema certainly has. 

I am, etc., 
F. Scutiy 

Clinique L’Hirondelle, Leysin, Switzerland 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or 
prejudice subsequent review. 


ESSRS. ROUTLEDGE have inaugurated a 
M new series of literary monographs, ‘ The Re- 

public of Letters,’ and two volumes of it are 
before us: ‘ Gogol,’ by Janko Lavrin, and ‘ Pushkin,’ 
by D. S. Mirsky. It is merely coincidence that so 
much attention is given to Russian literature; English 
and French are to receive due attention, and the series 
promises to be comprehensive. 

‘ Pegasus ’ (Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d. net) takes the excel- 
lent ‘ To-day and To-morrow ’ series a volume further, 
Its author, Col. J. F. C. Fuller, deals in it with the pro- 
blems of transportation, and raises hopes of great 
developments in the under-populated portions of the 
Empire as soon as certain of these problems can be 
solved. Somewhat less momentous are the questions 
to be dealt with presently in the same series by Mr. 
Robert Graves, who, under the admirable title, ‘ Lars 
Porsena,’ will treat of the future of swearing and dis- 
cuss the possible revival of that now decadent art. 

In ‘ The Best Poems of 1925’ (Cape, 6s. net) Mr. 
Thomas Moult brings together verse representative of 
many schools (for he appears to be free from prejudice) 
and incidentally several pieces which appeared origin- 
ally in the SarurDAy Review. The writers drawn upon 
include A. E., Mr. Force Stead, Mr. Coppard, Mr. Louis 
Golding, and Mr. Humbert Wolfe. We do not know 
whether, on careful consideration, the book would 
justify any generalization about the tendency of con- 
temporary poetry; all that strikes us on glancing 
through it is that the more evidently innovatory writers 
are in essentials, as here represented, less new than 
those who hold pretty firmly to tradition. 

‘ The Selected Poems of Alfred Williams ’ (Erskine 
Macdonald, 6s. net) is a choice from the work of a 
writer who, wherever he may be ranked as a poet, is 
undoubtedly one of the remarkable men of his time. 
Educated at a village school, employed first as a farm 
hand and then in the forge of a railway workshop, he 
taught himself French, Latin and Greek, and his ex- 
perience of India during the war inspired him more 
lately to master Sanskrit. In addition, he has amassed 
an exceptional knowledge of the folk-lore and natural 
history of his native Wiltshire. But the book is much 
more than a curiosity claiming attention on account of 
its author’s circumstances. It is the work of a man 
with a real feeling for nature and a style of his own. 

‘ The Old Vic ’ (Cape, 12s. 6d. net), by Miss Cecily 
Hamilton and Miss Lilian Bayliss, covers the whole 
story of the theatre, from the days when it was, at least 
in intention, a rival to Drury Lane, through the period 
of its decline, to its recovery and dedication to the 
activities for which it is now famous. All the chapters 
have interest, but it is the latter part of the story that 
we would have read to all theatrical pessimists. 

‘ George Whale ’ (Cape, 9s. net) would have been a 
better book, to judge from this preliminary examina- 
tion, if its authors, or some of them, had not felt bound 
to refute the suggestion that Mr. Whale’s sudden 
death was a punishment for his activity and eloquence 
as a free-thinker. However, Mr. Edward Clodd, Mr. 
Clement Shorter and Mrs. Whale have much that ‘s 
pleasant to record, and there is an agreeable apprecia- 
tion by Mr. Augustine Birrell. 

In ‘Indian Bird Life ’ (Bodley Head, 7s. 6d. net) 
Mr. Douglas Dewar treats a subiect on which he has 
written several books from a different point of view. 
His concern now is largely with the dangers to which 
Indian birds are exposed. The book will interest others 
besides ornithologists and people who know India. 

‘The Last Cruise of the Shanghai’ (Hurst and 
Blackett, 15s. net) is the story of a voyage made by 
the author, Mr. F. De Witt Wells, in much the smallest 
boat that has ever followed the course taken by Lief 
Ericson in the eleventh century. 
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REVIEWS 


STRONG LANGUAGE 
By Epwarp SHANKS 


History in English Words. By Owen Barfield. 
Methuen. 6s. net. 


R. BARFIELD’S title does not quite describe 

the scope of his book, which is, besides, so ar- 
ranged as somewhat to obscure its real purpose. The 
first and shorter part outlines, in a somewhat element- 
ary manner, what we can discern of the history of the 
English race, from its remotest Aryan origins, in the 
English language as we now have it. This, though 
it contains nothing new, is interesting, compact and 
sound. It would, I should think, if it were detached 
and printed by itself, make an excellent text-book for 
use in schools. The fragments of etymology that ap- 
pear in the teaching of English history, rather forlorn 
and looking as though they had strayed in by accident, 
almost always interest and stimulate the minds of 
schoolboys and there might be many worse ways cf 
approach to the study of history than one which had 
some such etymological basis. The second part is a 
more ambitious though sketchily executed piece of 
work. Here Mr. Barfield traces the history of Western 
thought and feeling as reflected in the changes of 
language, in the introduction of new words and, what 
is perhaps more important, the gradual introduction 
of new meanings for old words. This is a fascinating 
and pregnant essay, altogether deeper and more pro- 
ductive of thought than the chapters which precede 
it. The first part is a sort of introduction to etymology 
in general, and in the second etymology is put to a 
special and fertile use; and it is almost a pity that the 
two have been put within the same covers. 

It is obvious, of course, that language must keep 
pace with the development of thought, following it and 
making each least new vague advance tangible and 
ready for use in argument, and therefore that it must 
contain a more or less decipherable record of these suc- 
cessive advances. Mr. Barfield takes a good example 
of the growth of consciousness in the word panic: 

There was a time [he says] when no such word as panic 
existed, just as there was a time when no such word as electric 
existed, and in this case, as in the other, before the word first 
sprang into life in somebody’s imagination, humanity’s whole 
awareness of the phenomenon which we describe as ‘* panic ” 
must have been a different thing. The word marks a discovery 

in the inner world of consciousness, just as electric marks a 

discovery in the outer world of physical phenomena. 

He goes on to argue that the early Greeks ‘‘ felt the 
presence of an invisible being who swayed the emotions 
of flocks and herds ’’ and called this being Pan. It 
was an advance in mental self-awareness when the 
word panic was used to describe something that takes 
place inside the mind. This process Mr. Barfield calls, 
a little clumsily but comprehensibly, ‘‘ internalization,’ 
and he traces it down to a last suggestive instance in 
the fact that whereas we used to imagine that our 
dreams were sent to us from outside, from the Gates 
of Ivory or Horn, we now believe them to be expres- 
sions of deep-seated forces within ourselves and have 
consequently invented that blessed word ‘* sub-con- 
scious ’’ to describe their place of origin. 

Mr. Barfield also points out the influence on lan- 
guage in general of the medieval schoolmen who, in 
what he calls their ‘‘ long agonizing struggle to state 
the exact relation between spirit and matter,’’ invented 
such technical terms as actual, cause, deduction, 
essence, intellect, intelligence, intention and tendency, 
which have passed out of the sphere of technicalities— 
sometimes much to their misfortune. He does not, 
however, remark (and it is an interesting point) that 
language is sometimes obstinate and affects the deve- 
lopment of thought by refusing to adapt itself. It is 
certain, for example, that one factor in the comparative 


freedom of the Western Church from the riot of here- 
sies which tore the Eastern Church is to be found in 
the lack of subtlety of the Latin language as compared 
with the Greek. The West was spared much theolo- 
gical pains, producing political results, because it is 
almost impossible to express the more refined com- 
plications of the Arian and other like heresies in Latin. 
An invincible inability to understand what they were 
being required to believe must often have been a great 
assistance to the moral courage the Latins showed in 
resisting Imperial pressure from Constantinople. 

In neither part of his book does Mr. Barfield give 
much attention either to present linguistic conditions 
or to the possibilities of the future. Language not 
only can show the trend of thought but also can affect 
it. Whither then are we moving? For there is no 
doubt that the English language is in a condition of 
rapid flux. We may not like the condition it is in, but 
it is quite certain we can do nothing to mend it, for the 
** genius of language ”’ is one of the most mysterious 
and uncontrollable powers in the world. It can resist 
even the dictation of great newspaper-proprietors. How 
often have we not been instructed by Fleet Street to 
call this or that new thing by a particular convenient 
name, ‘‘ airman ”’ or ‘‘ aviator,’’ or whatever? And 
how often does the genius of the language permit us 
to obey? Yet newspapers are influencing the language, 
only not consciously. They have taken the technical 
terms invented by the schoolmen and they have, if I 
may so express myself, played hay with them, till poor 
old absolute, for example, is a mere ghost of his former 
self, a gaseous ghost so thinned out that hardly any 
more does he mean anything at all. They have ‘n 
fact encouraged the leaning of the ordinary mind to- 
wards slackness. The development of the language 
has been in some part a struggle of the few to compel 
the many to exact thinking. In this struggle they 
have not been to any conspicuous degree supported by 
the modern newspaper. 

In another direction, the newspaper may be held to 
have had a good influence. The exigencies of the head- 
line (as was, I think, first pointed out by Mr. Pearsall 
Smith) have compelled it to go counter to our modern 
preference for long words over short. No longer do 
people marry; in the head-lines at any rate they wed; 
and similar efforts at brevity may be observed in any 
newspaper. 

Yet one has the feeling here that the Press is but the 
unconscious and docile instrument of the genius of the 
language, which, powerful as it is, may be subject to 
mortal weaknesses and may have bad moods as well 
as good. When one contemplates its potency, one is 
tempted to a process of ‘‘ externalization,’’ the reverse 
of that which is described. It is not hard to visualize 
an incalculable being, deciding according to its own 
whim what we shall say and how we shall say it. I 
am almost inclined to credit it with the invention of 
cross-word puzzles, which, with their idiotic defini- 
tions, have done more harm to the exact use of words 
and hence to exact thinking, than all the schoolmasters 
in the world could undo in ten years. Certainly, if, as 
there are indications, the genius of the language is in 
a bad mood, exact thinking is in for a bad time. 


THE WORKING MAN 


A Short History of the British Working Class 
Movement. Vol. I. By G. D. H. Cole. 
The Labour Publishing Company. 6s. net. 


R. COLE in this volume mentions the influence of 

Malthus upon economic theory during the nine- 
teenth century : one is reminded that Mr. Cole himseif 
can never be accused of having considered the desir- 
ability of applying Malthusian principles to matters 
of literary production. Ever since he began with a 
volume of poems in 1910 he has continued to pour out 
an unrepentant stream of printed matter, so that, when 
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one gives due consideration to the fact that he is under 
forty, one is appalled by the prolificity of his output. 
In spite of it all he remains an eminently readable 
writer of good English, whether his theme be a mono- 
graph on Cobbett or an attempt at a popular 
shocker.”’ 

The present book is the first of a two-volume 
introductory survey of the growth of the British Work- 
ing Class Movement from 1789 to 1925. Mr. Cole 
sees the movement as a threefold development. In the 
first stage, which is defined by Mr. Cole as 1789-1848, 
the industrial worker is still a peasant at heart. This 
period alone is treated in the present volume. The 
second phase from 1848 to the eighteen-nineties Mr. 
Cole chooses to call ‘‘ the period of acclimatization to 
capitalism.’’ The third period from the eighteen-nine- 
ties onwards is the period when Socialism becomes 
the creed of a growing number of workers. It is diffi- 
cult at first sight to see what purpose can be served 
by such a survey, when we have at hand the work of 
Webb, the Hammonds, Beer, and Mr. Cole’s own more 
detailed monographs. To those new to the subject 
these volumes may possibly serve as an introduction ; 
Mr. Cole certainly has a cunning gift of concentration, 
as is shown in his account of the Chartist movements 
and in his portraits of Cobbett and Owen. But the 
generalizing historian is always in danger of making 
the outlines of his theme too clear, and Mr. Cole has 
not escaped this danger. He has other dangers. He 
began life as a propagandist : he seems at the moment 
in danger of ending it as a professor. The present 
volume marks part of his uneasy transition from the 
husting to the lecture-hall. 

Mr. Cole sets out not only to describe a movement 
but to enforce an argument. This he admits in the 
Preface : ‘‘ above all I hope this book will serve a little 
to drive home the truth that the three great sections 
of the Working-class Movement—the Trade Unions, 
the Co-operative Societies, and the political organiza- 
tions—are but three aspects of one single endeavour, 
deriving their strength from a common necessity and 
a common inspiration, and, though their paths at 
times diverge, making for a common goal.’’ This aim 
leads him to show an increasing and accumulative 
struggle between capital and labour from the very out- 
set of the industrial period. As a matter of fact, work- 
ing-class consciousness was incoherent and sporadic 
during the whole of the period treated in this volume. 
Often it was in league with middle-class radicalism, 
while its first large vision came from a capitalist. Mr. 
Cole, with the fallacy of an evolutionary historian, 
expects movements, like human beings, to grow regu- 
larly from weakness to strength and maturity. The his- 
tory of the working classes up to 1848 is far more 
chaotic than he will allow. Perhaps one day he will 
desert politics entirely and write a detailed and un- 
biased history of the movement which he is here sur- 
veying in outline. 


PROTECTIVE COLORATION 


Camouflage in Nature. By W. P. Pycraft. 
Hutchinson. net. 


T is distressing, as Mr. Baldwin observed a little 

while ago, to find ourselves saying in ten lines what 
the Roman said in five. It is even worse to find our- 
selves spinning out a paragraph from material which 
hardly deserves a sentence : 

Let us take the Scarlet Tanager as a case in point. For the 
greater part of the year the plumage of this bird is green, 
save the wings and tail, which are black. This is known 
as the winter ’’ plumage. But in the spring this is ex- 
changed for a *‘ nuptial,’’ commonly known as the ‘* summer ”’ 
plumage, wherein the green is replaced by a vivid scarlet, 
leaving the wings and tail unchanged. After the sexual 
activities have spent their force this gorgeous raiment is put 
off and a new green winter dress resumed. 

What on earth does all this rigmarole tell us, except 
that in the Scarlet Tanager a vivid scarlet nuptial 


plumage replaces in spring the normal green, the wings 
and tail remaining black at all seasons? Nothing 
would have done this book so much good as a drastic 
cutting. Mr. Pycraft makes—as for instance in the 
title—almost pathetic concessions te the lay reader, 
but he gives so many detailed instances that the thread 
of his argument, never very obvious, is constantly 
being submerged. Studiously as he avoids technicali- 
ties the book is actually harder to read than many 
which never pretended to be popularly written. Some 
of the illustrations are old friends, but there are plenty 
of them, and whether coloured or photographic they 
are all good. Mr. Pycraft has certainly done a ser- 
vice in stating at length the present position of the 
Protective Coloration theory, or rather of its more 
moderate upholders. He makes a great mistake in 
being so contemptuous of the field-naturalist, who is 
complementary to the scientist, and rightly claims to 
speak with the same authority on questions of habit, 
function and other matters of observation, as the 
scientist does on structure or classification. If Mr. 
Pycraft will glance through the list of writers he so 
freely draws upon he will find himself at least as much 
indebted to field-naturalists as to museum and other 
workers. Indeed, after a disparaging reference to field- 
naturalists, the ‘‘ glaring examples ’? which he goes 
on to cite are not those of field-naturalists at all but 
of men in the opposite camp who have laid the theory 
open to attack by trying to stretch it too far. 

An example of this is Mr. Pycraft’s account of Mr. 
Eliot Howard’s observations on territory in bird-life. 
He explains that all the male warblers arrive first and 
seize territory. ‘‘ But as yet there are no females. 
These follow about a week later.’’ Now it is well 
known that the cocks are the first to come in, but no 
field-naturalist would dream of suggesting, as Mr. 
Pycraft does, that all the cocks have settled down be- 
fore any hens arrive. The business is not nearly so 
simple : first there is an influx exclusively of cocks, but 
then for several weeks cocks and hens continue to 
come in simultaneously. Nor is there much reason to 
state that the female adopts ‘‘ the first cock she meets 
in possession of territory ’’: on the contrary as far as 
marking has gone it seems that both sexes usually 
make a bee-line for their birthplace, blind to all dis- 
tractions on the way. And again, the cock is not 
nearly always the prime mover in pairing. Even in 
the house-sparrow it is often the hen’s peculiar pairing 
note which acts as a stimulus to the flagging ardour 
of the cock. From the uncommon breadth of the 
author’s knowledge, however, this book will suggest 
fresh lines of thought to the student, and give the 
general reader some idea of what modern science be- 
lieves about the facts and theories, since greatly mul- 
tiplied, which furnished raw material for Darwin. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 


Modern English Houses and Interiors. Edited 
by C. H. James and F. R. Yerbury. Benn. 
30s. net. 


ODERN domestic architecture, as the editors of 

this beautifully produced volume point out in a 
brief introduction, tends more and more to adapt itself 
to post-war conditions, the chief of which in this sense 
are the need of economy and the ‘‘ servant difficulty,’’ 
which have produced innumerable devices for the sav- 
ing of labour. In this book, which consists solely of 
illustrations, the architect’s part in the dual effort is 
sufficiently apparent. The work of thirty-one archi- 


tects is represented in a series of admirable photo- 
graphs and plans. For beauty and quiet dignity and 
absolute ‘‘ rightness ’’ for its locality, it would be diffi- 
cult to surpass Mr. E. G. Dawber’s house in the 
Cotswold Hills; but the rich pomposity of the resi- 
dence or mansion (as one feels it must be called) illus- 
trated in Plate No. LXXII, has little to commend it, 
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except that its loggia—most unsuitably designed for 
this country—will delight memories already stored 
with pleasant recollections of Sir Laurence Alma- 
Tadema. No. XLV is a straightforward and admirably 
planned house, but one feels that the roof, which is 


| 


derived rather too boldly from the Far Orient, is un- | 


suitable in Suffolk. Solid and rather Georgian sim- 
plicity is delightfully evident in the majority of these 
designs, but here and there a gim-crack balcony and a 
vilely ‘‘ original’ fireplace illustrate the fact that 
architects find some mischief still for builders’ hands 
to do. One house, quite simple and_ unpre- 
tentious in all respects save one, is spoilt by what 
appears to be a piece of wide tape stretched across its 
front just beneath its upper windows. This course of 
cement distracts the eye, and serves no ostensible pur- 
pose. It is painfully true that the best designs 
in the book are those which cling most affectionately to 
tradition, and that the most original are the least 
praiseworthy. 

For some reason, not immediately apparent, the 


scribed sort and an immense capacity for being bored. 
Her husband was appointed Russian Ambassador to 
England in 1812; but for four years she neither liked 
London nor was liked by it. ‘* The ‘ crushes,’ ’’ she 
declared, ‘‘ have more movement of body than of 
soul.’?’ She was a prey to ennui; but in 1816 she 
wrote: ‘‘ It is not fashionable where I am not, and I 
have even arrived at amusing the English and myself 


| at the same time.’’ From that time her success as 2 


leader of society never looked back. She won her way 
as much through the apprehensions of her new friends, 
perhaps, as through their hearts. ‘* She can keep off 


| bores because she has the courage to écraser them,”’ 


brief descriptions on the left beneath each plate are | 


repeated on the right in German; and some complaint 
ought certainly to be registered against the insertion, 


Lady Granville said; and she mentions, as though it 
were matter for surprise, that on one occasion Madame 
Lieven had been amiable for a whole week. But in 
her diary are recorded dialogues which show her to 
have been an agreeable as well as a brilliant and 
formidable conversationalist ; and of all the people she 
set out to charm, Palmerston alone turned a deaf ear. 

Of conscience or principle she had almost none. 
She welcomed the rising sun whenever she saw it, and 
where her hopes of power were set, thither her heart 


| followed. As Metternich’s mistress and the repre- 


at the end of a finely produced and well-bound book, | 


of a series of advertisements. One may be quite glad 
to know that over two million square yards (or miles) 
of a patent product are in use at the present time, but 
one is distressed to find that patent so vilely illustrated. 


A GRANDE DAME 


Princess Lieven. By Harold Temperley. Cape. 


12s. 6d. net. 

RINCESS LIEVEN was a great personage; so 

grand indeed was she, and so contemptuous of her 
inferiors that the common reader, following her story 
as it unfolds itself in her diary and letters, cannot but 
feel a slight personal pique. Let us begin, therefore, 
by being as spiteful as we can. The portrait by 
Lawrence shows a face full of sensibility, vivacity and 
intelligence ; but a more candid observer thus describes 
her features: ‘* le nez un peu fort, les oreilles enormes, 
le cou trop long, la bouche disgracieuse.’’ Her appear- 
ance, we must reluctantly add, triumphed over these 


sentative of Alexander, she was an advocate of the 
Holy Alliance and a leading light of the coterie who 


aimed to ‘‘faire sauter M. Canning’’: none more 


technical defects: ‘‘she was never of remarkable | 


beauty, but she produced all the effect of being so.”’ 
Madame Lieven was a woman of many love affairs; 
but it was not to them that she owed her amazing in- 
fluence, her twenty years’ ascendancy in English social 
and political life, her ability to meddle with the making 
of ministries and the establishment of thrones. As an 
unofficial diplomatist she had no peer; and though Mr. 
Temperley in editing her diary has punctured many of 
her pretensions and proved that her sphere of action 
was more limited than she herself believed, she emerges 
a romantic and even an important figure. Metternich 
and the Grand Duke Constantine were among her 
lovers; George IV, Canning, Lord Grey, the Duke of 
Wellington were her intimate friends; as the platonic 
admirer of Guizot she enjoyed in her Paris salon an 
Indian summer of great length and magnificence. It 


is true that after her somewhat ignominious recall, | 


almost expulsion from London in 1834, her influence | 
declined, and that for the five years before her death in | 


1857 she was disillusioned and unhappy, out of touch 
with the times and unable to find in Guizot the man-of- 
letters, the stimulus she enjoyed from Guizot the states- 
man. Though she could write brilliantly, literature as 
such made little appeal to her, and the intrigues of 
literary men must have seemed poor game to one whose 
whispered word had affected the fate of nations. 
Politics, together with love and the management of 
the grand monde, were what she took seriously, and 
she made them all part of the same endeavour. She 
had wit, shrewdness, observation, irony of a circum- 


reactionary, more monarchical, than she. Yet she was 
the instrument, almost the agent, of the negotiations 
which detached Russia from the Alliance in 1825 and 
thenceforward, as a good Liberal, she could find no 
words bad enough for Metternich. She was true to 
her task of maintaining friendship between Russia and 
England, and it was on this altar, ironically enough, 
that she was to be sacrificed. But many of her diplo- 
matic ventures, the rising she financed in Belgium ‘n 
favour of the Prince of Orange, for instance, have an 
air of caprice; she gloried in her power and delighted 
in showing herself what she could do. 

Our final impression, however, is not of the woman 
of affairs, the aristocratic continental busybody, but 
of the Dorothea Lieven who, a mere girl, behaved with 
such heroism on the terrible night of the Czar Paul’s 
murder and who, for the rest of her days, carried with 
her a bright flame of personality that lit up, even if it 
sometimes scorched, everyone and everything she met. 


IS WELL BALANCED 


because it contains aromatics, 
naphthenes and light paraffins, 
in the ideal proportions which 
govern easy starting, good 


pulling and miles-to-the-gallon. 


Buy from the certified Shell 
pump or in the sealed red cans. 


SHELL-MEX LTD., G.P.O. BOX 148, SHELL CORNER, KINGSWar, w.c.B. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HartTLey 


The Cantab. By Shane Leslie. Chatto and 


Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Testament of Dominic Burleigh. Edited by 
Godfrey Elton. Allen and Unwin. 55. net. 


| Quince Alley. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. Collins. 
7s. 6d. net. 


In a Strange Land. By H. J. Proumen. 
lated by E. G. Allingham. 
Gwyer. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. SHANE LESLIE, though not a thorough- 

paced Meredithian, has affinities with Mere- 
dith. His narrative forces itself along, labouring 
under a_ series of strains and _ stresses and 
shocks. His characters (the hero excepted) are 
intransigent and sure of themselves; he even 
introduces a stock figure to utter apophthegms 
—a bore-destroyer, he calls her. But she is not very 


Faber and 


The Saturday Review _ 


| things.’’ No doubt they do, those daring excavators; 


but they are unlucky if they have met with anything 


| more offensive to taste than the account of her seduc. 


| 


tion that Mr. Leslie puts into the mouth of Veronica. 
There is no need for it, and no excuse. To the exuber. 
ance of the Church Militant much may be forgiven; 
but the blend of ritualism and scurrility is extremely 
disagreeable and a blot on Mr. Shane Leslie’s work. 
The only proper comment upon Mr. Godfrey Elton’s 
curious and disquieting study, ‘ The Testament of 
Dominic Burleigh,’ is a sermon. It is true that he 


_ himself supplies a moral; but, though desperate dis- 
_ eases need desperate remedies, we think he goes too 


Trans- | 


| self to their existence. 


| questionings. 
amusing ; it is a case of set a bore to catch a bore. His | 3 


hero, Edward Stornington, the son of a country clergy- | 
man, goes up to King’s College, Cambridge, where, | 


one gathers, intellect is fostered and religion ignored. 


But not by all and certainly not by Edward. In a difli- | 


cult situation afterwards he preserved himself by 
shouting : 


““ Ego sum sacerdos in aeternum secundum ordinem Mel- 


chizedek.’’ It was more than a Latin motto. [!t was like a 
talisman. It had been on the lips of so many Cambridge 
friends. 


far when he makes his hero, in effect, love and cherish 
his shortcomings as the only way of reconciling him- 
Dominic Burleigh is a young 
Oxford don, admired and even worshipped for his 
brilliance. But he has a self-tormenting nature : ‘‘ Am 
I worthy of this adulation?” he persistently asks him- 
self, and the answer, as it is bound to be for anyone 
who considers himself too curiously, is ‘‘ No.” He 
joins the army, distinguishes himself at the front, and 
comes home, a wounded hero. Still, through the 
cloud of congratulations, he is beset by obstinate 
He returns to France, and there an 
adventure befalls him which Mr. Elton, with a keen 
eye for the horrible, has made most painful to read. 
He is reported dead: and when he comes home reads 
fulsome obituary notices which sting him into writing 
what he considers the true account of his life, an 


account which, pressing cynicism as far as it will go, 


| he feels to be substantially true of everyone. 


What an odd place Cambridge must have been in the | 


late eighteen-nineties. Mr. Leslie gives thumbnail 
portraits of the college Dons and catches very neatly 
the curious flavour of academic humour. The tow- 
path and the river are delightfully described. But Mr. 
Leslie’s heart is in religious controversy. Edward is 
much exercised by religious questions. After leaving 
Cambridge, uneasy about the validity of Anglican 
Orders, he visits Moscow, with a vague idea of being 
an intermediary between the Orthodox and the English 
Church. But the ritual of the Russian Church repels 
him and when he returns we find him heading for 
Rome. All roads, for Mr. Leslie, lead thither ; but why 
dishonour the pilgrimage with all the back-chat of con- 
troversy, the pseudo-religious smoking-room talk of 
priests in their off hours? For more than one Roman 


| © Quince Alley’ does not belie her reputation. 


Catholic novelist the mention of Protestantism is the | 


signal for an outburst of bad manners. 


Protestant | 


writers have offended in this respect, but happily it is | 


now possible for them to write of Roman Catholics | 
without dilating upon the Forged Decretals, the Dona- | 


tion of Constantine, the Emperor’s betrayal of Huss, | 
or the gossip about Pope Joan. When one of Edward’s | 


Spiritual mentors urges the sanctity of Mary Queen of 


| 


Scots and James II, we bow the head, though we do | 
not understand; but the imputation of a child, an in- | 


cestuous parentage and an unnameable malady to 


Queen Elizabeth, what has this to do with religion? | 


Since when has the Roman Church believed that 
Dominion is founded upon Grace? “I have to fight 
Puritanism or go mad,’’ Father Rolle declares to 
Edward. But Puritanism need not even extend the 
good Father; his victory should be assured. ‘‘ Those 
who have delved in the Bodleian,’’ says another en- 
thusiast with disarming simplicity, ‘‘ know terrible 


The 
story is written with distinction and restraint and 
genuine imaginative power; it holds one’s interest to 
the too-quickly-reached end. 

Mrs. Henry Dudeney is always interesting and 
Her 
theme is the infatuation of George Armytyge for his 
house—the house bequeathed to him by an octogen- 
arian admirer, dissolute in her youth and paralytic in 
her old age. It is a sinister bequest, a vampire of a 
building, as his wife, a village girl, proves to her 
sorrow; for George has not the means to maintain 
both wife and house, and neglects her for it. Up to 
this point the story is convincingly told. As a child 
Armytyge had lived in continual dread of eviction ; the 
idea of ‘‘ having a roof to his head’’ became an 
obsession; and the fatal attraction of his property is 
easy to understand. 

When his wife leaves him for another man, the in- 
terest of the story shifts to the more familiar ground of 
an irregular love-affair. Complications multiply, mak- 
ing the latter part of the book almost as artificial as a 
conventional play. Phoebe’s lover casts her off, but 
how can she return to George except as a penitent? 
She might surely have done so, without destroying the 
balance of wrong-doing which her husband’s cruelty 
alone would have made even. But Mrs. Dudeney 
equalizes matters by making George also have a lover; 
and when he and Phoebe meet there is little that they 
can reasonably charge each other with. The kettle is 
blackened so that the pot may not be able to call it 
names. There is an implied inference that, because 
Phoebe and George have kicked over the traces once, 
they are less likely to do so a second time, which is 
doubtful psychology. And the proposition that two 
blacks are better than a black and a white is doubtful 
ethics. For two people to be disillusioned about each 
other is an insufficient foundation for happiness. But 
the texture and detail of ‘ Quince Alley’ are much 
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more impressive than its general shape; the character 
of George, with its streak of waywardness and eccen- 
tricity, is excellent. 


M. Proumen is a Belgian, and his novel deals with 
the life of Belgian refugees in England during the 
war. It is vivaciously written, beautifully translated, 
and emotionally always at fever-pitch. The particular 
colony is a mixed one, artisans, the petite noblesse, a 
schoolmaster, a professional sceptic, and others. They 
talk a great deal and the majority, M. Proumen 
clearly shows, are satisfactory neither to the country 
of their birth or of their adoption, nor to themselves. 
They are personifications of vices and virtues rather 
than real persons; they do nothing by halves: the 
drunken are dipsomaniacs, the unchaste are harlots, 
the insincere turn out to be spies. It is all rather 
fatiguing and unreal; of what might have been inter- 
esting, the relations between the immigrants and the 
English, there is little, beyond a generously-expressed 
gratitude for our hospitality and a conventional dis- 
taste for our food. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Pieter de Hooch. By C. H. Collins Baker. Masters 
of Painting. The Studio. 5s. net. 

ART students are already familiar with the many 
series of cheap art books which are at present appear- 
ing. Here is a new one. The usual scheme is to supply 
a full text and a few illustrations, or many black and 
white illustrations and a small text. The present series 
is tackling the much more expensive process of colour 
reproduction, giving a shori text and twelve illustra- 
tions, for an almost incredibly small sum. That Mr. 
Collins Baker, the Keeper of the National Gallery, has 
done his work in the editing of these illustrations and 
the writing of the text in a learned and valuable 
manner need hardly be pointed out. Mr. Collins Baker 
is already known to all serious students of art. Any 
book that succeeds in spreading knowledge of great 
painting is to be offered the most sincere welcome. One 
may question why a little master was chosen to open the 
series. Was it a concession to the undoubted popu- 
larity of the Dutch, of those painters who paint what 
they see, and there an end? One can only hope that 
the series will continue its work by introducing the 
public to the great painters it so lamentably neglects, 
such men as Piero della Francesca, El] Greco and 
Ingres, Poussin, Blake and Masaccio. All these names 
are familiar as household words to the serious art 
lover; your man in the street knows better the names 
of Van Dyck, Poynter and Carlo Dolci. The colour re- 
production is particularly well done. 


Battles by Sea. By E. Keble Chatterton. Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE object of Mr. Chatterton’s new book is to 
show the ‘‘ connecting principles ’’ of sea-fighting, 
rather than to describe twelve decisive battles. That 
the battles chosen do happen to have been, for the 
most part, decisive is not to his present point. He has 
divided the book into three periods—the Galley Period, 
with Salamis, Actium, and Lepanto; the Sailing-Ship 
Period, with six battles from the Armada to Trafalgar ; 
and the Age of Steam, which he represents by the 
actions at Lissa, Tsushima and the Falklands. The 
author shows us how in naval warfare the ‘“‘ per- 
sonality of the leader expresses itself throughout the 
fleet,’’ and he has been particularly careful to abstain 
from the description of horrors. So far as it has been 
practicable he has relied upon contemporary accounts, 
quoting from letters written by various persons, such, 
for example, as Drake, who in a letter to Walsyngham, 
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“The best first novel we have 
read for a long time.’’—Daily 
Mail, a 
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NEW BOOKS THAT MATTER 


w 


The Einstein Controversy 


THREE MEN 


DISCUSS RELATIVITY 


By J. W. N. Sullivan 


n original and interesting exposition of the much-discussed 


Einstein Theory. The dialogue form employed unfolds the argu- 
ment in the simplest and most direct manner. Although no 


hematical knowledge is assumed on the part of the reader 
explanation is not a superficial one, and may be read with 
profit by those already acquainted with the subject. 


Prospectus Post Free 
Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
QUINCE ALLEY 


ther fine Sussex novel by this popular writer. 7s. 6d. net. 


THREE OUTSTANDING FIRST NOVELS 


THE CRATER A GAY LOVER 
By R. F. Gore-Browne.— 


distinguished by marked power 
characterization.""—Sketch. 


ALL FOOLS TOGETHER 


CHARLES FORREST.—‘ A remarkable, even—to use that 
overworked word—amazing novel.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


Each 7s. 6d. net 


Spring List Post Free 


pUBLICITY DEPT. S.R, 
48 PALL MALL LONDON 5S.W.1 
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Theosophical Study Centre 


Affiliated to the Theosophical World University 


Three Lectures on the Basic Principles of The Theosophical 


Mar. 


Admission: 5/- for the course. 


153 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 


Series of Students’ 
Lectures 


at 


Lower Mortimer Hall, 
93 Mortimer Street, W.1. 


SUNDAYS 7 p.m. 


World University 
Capt. A. G. Paps, F.R.A.I., F.Z.S., Etc. 
24—{i.) JUSTICE AND (ii.) THE EVOLUTIONARY 
PATHWAY. 
31—{iii) THE WORLD RELIGION AND (iv.) 
WORLD CITIZENSHIP. 
7—(v.) THE RELEASE OF THE GOD WITHIN. 


Three Lectures on Modern Psychology. 

Cuetta Hankin, M.D. 
14—THEOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
21—PSYCHOLOGY AND OUR MECHANISM 

OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 
28—PSYCHOLOGY AND CHARACTER 
BUILDING. 


Four Lectures on Present Day Science. 
W. R. C. Coopr Apams, M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab.) 
7—THE NEW PHYSICS OF RELATIVITY. 
. 14—ETHER AND ITS RELATION TO MATTER. 
. 21—THE EVOLUTION OF THE STELLAR 
UNIVERSE. 
. 23—EVOLUTION IN THE ORGANIC WORLD. 


Single Lectures: 1/- 
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shows us how old is the cry of the executive 
officer for the supply of munitions: ‘‘ There must 
be great care taken to send us munition and victual 
whithersoever the enemy goeth,’’ while Howard, re- 
porting on the fight off Gravelines, observes : 

We sunk three of their ships, and made some go near the 
shore .. . or they were not able to live at sea. . . notwith- 
standing that our powder and shot was well near all spent. 
Life in a galley, such as Don John of Austria went 

to war in, is described by the Bishop of Mondonedo, 
who had been to sea with Charles V: 

The passenger in a galley must be humble . . . for in going 
on board he sacrifices his liberty . . . you find neither a bench 
to lie on, window to look out from, table to eat on, nor seat 
to sit on. . . . Be careful not to throw water on the deck of 
the poop; still more not to spit there, for fear of being rudely 
called to account by the captain and fined. Sailors spit in 
our churches, but redden with anger when we do as much 
in their ships. 

The usual extreme difficulty of following an account 
of a naval battle is in this book largely overcome ; and 
Mr. Chatterton is to be congratulated on a lucid and 
readable if not particularly original exposition. 


Scientific Amusements and Experiments. By C. R. 
Gibson. Seeley Service. 55. net. 


THIS is an admirable collection of ‘‘parlour-tricks,” 
some old and some new, chosen mainly for girls and 
boys of, say, between twelve and sixteen. The author 
devotes chapters to experiments with sound, heat, and 
light, and to a variety of other matters, ‘optical 
illusions, and some not too elaborate conjuring. So 
many books on amateur legerdemain read enthrallingly 
enough, but the majority of the tricks when attempted 


by youthful enthusiasts are discovered to be devastat- | 


ing in the amount of skill they demand. Mr. Gibson 
has not made this mistake: he hopes that his readers 
will take time and trouble over the preparation of 
their entertainments, but his expectations are not 
outrageous. Such illusions as The Dwarf, and this 
author’s method of ‘‘ Thought-Reading” may safely 
be left to the unaided discretion of the average school- 
boy. The descriptions and instructions are simply 
written and are eminently intelligible, and Mr. Gibson 
is to be congratulated on his collection of entertain- 
ing experiments which require but little apparatus. 
No boy reading this book will fail to try some of these 
at once. 


The Dolomites. By Gabriel Faure. Medici Society. 
7s. 6d. net. 

THIS is the latest addition to the enterprising and 
excellent series of ‘ Picture Guides’ issued by the 
Medici Society. Mr. Faure’s knowledge of the Dolo- 
mites is thorough, and he draws attention to many 
out-of-the-way places into which the tourist seldom 
penetrates. He gives full details of climbing centres 
and facilities, and instructs the traveller in the matter 
of routes and accommodation. But perhaps the most 
valuable and attractive feature of the book is the large 
number of photographs, which are of exceptional merit. 
Whether as a foretaste of joys to come, or as a 
memento of past pleasure, this is a delightful little 
book. 


With Seaplane and Sledge in the Arctic. By George 
Binney. Hutchinson. 21s. net. 


THIS book describes the work done and the ad- 
ventures experienced by the Oxford University Arctic 
Expedition of 1924—the third of a series organized by 
Mr. Binney in conjunction with some of the younger 
members of the University, who thought that their 
taste for Arctic sports might be usefully turned to the 
service of science. Professor Sollas, who contributes 
a preface dealing with the valuable additions thus 
made to our knowledge of Spitzbergen and the sur- 
rounding ocean, tells us that the cost of the expedition 
was only £5,300, which was contributed in varying 
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shares by the explorers themselves. Their average age 
was in the twenties, and “‘ the keynote of the expedj. 
tion was laughter and high spirits.’’ Mr. Binney’s 
simple and enthusiastic record is well worth reading 
and shows, as Professor Sollas justly observes, that 
‘the spirit of the ancient Vikings is not yet extinct 
among us.’’ 


Art and Counterfeit. By Margaret H. Bulley. Methuen 
and Co. 15s. net. 

SURFEITED with meticulous biographies, psycho. 
logical theories, technical criticisms, and so forth, 
one turns with infinite delight to a book which has a 
clear aim and fulfils it by a new method. Miss Bulley 
has collected a number of extracts from writers on 
art of all times and countries, and arranged them to 
serve as a guide towards the development of sound 
zsthetic judgment. To this she has added 18o illus- 
trations of good and bad art, and things that are not 
art at all, and at the end of each section of quotations 
she has written a concise summary of the argument, 
her commentary on it, and references to her illustra- 
tions. The result, perhaps inevitable, lacks complete 
unity, and the flow of idea is not always easy to 
follow. It is certainly a book for study rather than 
straight reading. Miss Bulley, for example, has not 
placed the names of the pictures she reproduces under 
the reproduction, but in a separate list. In this way 
the student may test his own judgment. 

The experiment is a thoroughly interesting one, and 
the book should be widely used by critics who are not 
too proud to quote and learn from their predecessors, 
by those whose business it is to teach art, and by 
members of the public who are not content with 
‘‘ knowing what they like’’ and not having the 
faintest notion why they do or whether they ought to. 


MOTORING 


THE CARE OF THE CAR 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


of the 14-40 h.p. four-cylinder Sunbeam should be 

done, so that whether it is carried out by an owner 
or by a garage proprietor, a general idea of the details 
can be acquired. If the engine becomes noisy, check 
the tappets and valves for correct closing and seating. 
The limit of tappet clearance is from .oo04 to .006 of 
an inch, which of itself shows the owner the need for 
care in looking after this portion of the mechanism. 
Although the instruction-book provided by the manu- 
facturers, and presented with every car sold, gives 
information on how to rectify and adjust such matters, 
it does not pretend to diagnose the complaints. These 
have to be discovered by the person looking after the 
car. Thus if the noise is from the lower part of the 
valve gear it is probably due to wear on the tappet 
heads. Also the timing chains may knock when worn. 
The trouble should be looked for on rapid acceleration 
of the engine, and may be felt for by rocking the driv- 
ing coupling behind the timing case to and fro. If 
this is pronounced, the remedy is to replace one or both 
chains, which involves the removal of the front timing 
cover, preceded by the removal of the radiator and 
its connexions to the pump and engine. If this 


, HIS week I propose to point out how an overhaul ~ 


ECTURE.—A_ Lecture by Countess Tatiana Tolstoy 
(Madame Sukhotin-Tolstoy) on ‘‘ My Father and my 
Mother,”’ explaining the relations of Tolstoy and his wife, 
at 21 Hill Street, Berkeley Square (kindly lent by the Honble. 
Mrs. Oliver Brett), on Wednesday, January 27, at 5.20 o’clock. 
Tickets 8s. 6d. (including tax), from Miss Cook, 24 Bedford 


Street, London, W.C.2. 
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Own a 14/45 h.p. 


and enjoy your 
1926 motoring. 


We build enjoyment into every 
Rover car: definitely and posi- 
tively ensure that every owner 
shall possess the very best that 
can be produced by methods 
which are not in the least com- 
parable with the ‘* mass-produc- 
tion ’’ that should so often be 
spelt ‘‘ mess-production.’” The 
14/45 h.p. Rover is reliable to 
the last degree and possessed of 
an excellent turn of speed. It 
would give you motoring pleasure 
unspoilt. And remember that it 
holds the Dewar Trophy ‘* For 
Merit.’’ There are models from 
4550: will you not write for full 


No. 5 of a series of advertisements by 


THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE CO., LTD. 


YOUR BATTERY may reed i : 

attention. Take it to the particulars ? . 
nearest C.A.V. 

SE RVICE STATION THE ROVER COMPANY, LTD.,COVENTRY 

where expert advice is AND 61 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 


available. 
Cc. A. Vandervell & Co., Acton Vale, London, W.3 


Eminent among 
the best. 


PROUD boast—but fully justified by per- 
A formance and verified by the testimony of 
satisfied owners in all parts of the world. 
Every Humber Owner praises the car he has 
chosen, not because he has chosen it, but because, 
by results, it has justified his choice. 


The current range includes models designed for 
every touring, business and social purpose, and 
makes possible the selection of a car that is both 
suitable to your needs and to your pocket. 


Models from £260 to £860 


HUMBER LIMITED, 


LONDON — West End Showrooms: 
HUMBER HOUSE, 94 New Bond Street, W.1. 
Repair Works & Service Depot : 
Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6. 
12-25 h.p. Four-door 4/5 Seater Touring Car. 
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appears too great a task for the owner to tackle him- 
self he (or she) should let the local garage man do the 
work but explain what has to be done. 

* * * 


If the driver hears a sizzling noise in the crank 
chamber and oil spray escapes through the vent pipe 
of the base chamber, the mechanic-physician diagnoses 
a leakage of the gas which is blowing past the pistons. 
This may be cured by new piston rings; but if the 
cylinders require boring out and oversize pistons have 
to be fitted, this is work no owner can properly carry 
out. In removing the valves and tappets it is most 
important that the oil-tight cover jointed to the valve 
casing by cartridge paper should have a new joint, as, 
if not sound, oil will leak through the old cartridge 
paper and produce a very dirty looking and messy 
engine. New cartridge paper joints can be obtained 
from the Sunbeam Company at a small charge. Care 
must also be taken not to split the copper-asbestos joint 
between the head and the cylinder block; this can be 
used time and time again if not dented or crinkled 
in the surface, especially about the outer margin and 
the water ways. It is always necessary to scrape the 
surface perfectly clear, and give it a light coating of 
gold size just before replacing this joint in position. 
Decarbonizing should mean a thorough cleansing of 
the combustion area, piston heads, valve pockets and 
guide holes. Usually this is done, and the re-grinding 
of the valves in their seating, after every five thousand 
to eight thousand miles of running. It costs about £3 
if done by a garage, but as it is a ten-hour job for two 
men, such a charge is not excessive. If the owner does 
it himself he must remember only to adjust one valve 
at a time, as each valve should be replaced in its orig- 
inal position. Each valve, seat, and postway should 
be washed thoroughly with petrol after grinding. Each 
piston head should be scraped when at the top of its 
stroke, and only then, and afterwards cleaned, as in 
the case of the valves. When clean, finish by smear- 


ing a little oil round the edges of the cylinder wall an4 
piston. Adjustment of the rocker clearance should be 
made only on complete reassembling and tightening 
down, and should be checked again after running, 


* * * 


Few motorists take the trouble to wash out the 
radiator; but owners of these Sunbeams should do so 
after twenty thousand miles in order to prevent furring 
and stoppage of the free water circulation. It must 
be remembered that this car has no fan; attention 
to the water circulation, therefore, must not be over. 


| looked, although cars fitted with fans require equal 


care. The clutch of the Sunbeam seldom requires 
adjustment before it has run thirty thousand miles, 
and then it involves the removal of the inspection 
plate at the front of the housing in order to adjust 
a ring of eight nuts controlling the tension of the 
eight springs to correct slipping, which is the only 
trouble an owner could tackle. It is essential to see 
that no oil overflows into the clutch housing from 
overfilling the gear box. The gear box oil level is 
clearly specified, so that it is only carelessness that 
can injure the single-plate clutch by an excess of oil 
in its mechanism. It is wise occasionally to change 
over front and back wheels, and vice versa, as alli 
are interchangeable. The four wheel brakes are 
applied by the pedal, and a hand lever controls the 
two rear wheel brakes. To adjust the four wheel 
brakes both axles should be jacked up at the same 
time, and each wheel adjusted independently or by the 
central controlling adjustment nut provided under the 
front floor boards. Smearing the door hinges and 
slams with vaseline prevents squeaks, and due atten- 
tion to the lubrication of the springs and their main 
pivot bearings eliminates any noise from that source. 
A mixture of Russian tallow and graphite applied to 


| the leaves of the springs by a painter’s knife is the 


best method of lubricating them. 


“ THE 


BEST MEDIUM POWERE 
CAR IN THE WORLD” 


14/60 h.p. 


(R.A.C. 13.9 hp.) 


FRONT 
WHEEL 
BRAKES 


SOLE CONCESSIONNAIRES: 


Curtis AUTOMOBILE 
CO. LTD., 


18 Berkeley Street, 
LONDON, W.1 


"Grams: “*Curlaneth, Piccy, London. ’’ 
*Phone: Mayfair 7050, 


viduality of its own. 
slightly from conventional design—it is this 
fact that makes it supreme for control- 
ability, speed and safety—which has been 
proved over and again by experienced and 
satisfied users. | 


INDIVIDUALITY 


The ‘‘ Lambda ”’ possesses a marked indi- 


Though differing 


“LAMBDA” 


r 
A 
xX 
A 
| | | | 
q 


2900 


Qamous for Starting 
and Quick Acceleration 


‘*The World's Best Light Six.” £16 Tax 


WAVERLEY CARS LTD. (isic) 


TRENMAR GARDENS, WILLESDEN, 
LONDON, N.W. 10 


THE 1925 LIFEBOAT 


is still unfinished ! 
Will you at to complete it AT ONCEP To provide and ta 
he whole Service in 1925 we needed 
contributions of 5/- each. 


We received 
634,000. 


It only needs A GENEROUS, ‘PROMPT, UNITED EFFORT 
to get the remaining 


It will not b TOO LATE Ht you send your 5/- TO-DAY. 
Will you be “ One in a million"? 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 
There is no subsidy from the State. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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366,000. | 


Lord Harrowby, Treasurer. George F. Shee, M.A., Secretary. 


Over 63,000 
Miles in 
Twelve Months! 


No cars get more consistently severe usage 
than those used by The Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., for the exhaustive road testing of their 
wheels and tyres. The cars are never spared. 
Weather never keeps them off the road. Into 
twelve months is compressed the service which 
the average user would require over five or six 
years. For which reasons, the wonderful record 
of a 20/60 h.p. Sunbeam is of absorbing 
interest. 

This 20/60 h.p. Sunbeam was put into service 
on December 21st, 1924. By December 2oth, 
1925, it had covered 63,420 miles, the greatest 
mileage ever recorded in a similar period by 
any one of the Dunlop test cars. 

Probably no other car in the world has ever 
had a greater year’s test than this, yet repairs 
during the 63,420 miles have been few. The 
engine has been decarbonised twice. Only one 
engine valve has ever been replaced. The 
springing is still perfect. No attention has been 
given to the steering gear beyond periodic 
lubrication. The brakes have been relined but 
once. At no time has the clutch ever needed 
attention. The condition of the bodywork is 
excellent. All these points are vouched for by 
The Dunlop Company. 

This car is a standard 20/60 h.p. six-cylinder 
Sunbeam. It is a well-proved instance of the 
absolute reliability of what has been rightly 
designated ‘‘ Britain’s Motor Masterpiece.” 


The Supreme Car 


SUNBEAM 


14/40 h.p., 20/60 h.p., 30/90 h.p., and 3-Litre Models. 
Chassis prices from £495. Five-Seater Models from £625 


Dunlop Cord Tyres fitted to all Models 


|THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. 


Moorfield Works - WOLVERHAMPTON 


London Showrooms and Export Department : 
12 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 1}. 


Manchester Showrooms : 106 Deansgate. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


The wave of optimism with which the New 

Year was greeted has given place to some- 
thing verging on acute pessimism. This is attribut- 
able to several factors. First, there is little doubt 
that a very large percentage of the investing and 
speculating public had taken a hand in the rubber 
market, where the recent set-back in prices has led 
to a curtailment of their Stock Exchange activities ; 
and, secondly, the glut of new issues continues. In 


M ARKETS have been in a depressed condition. 


the first three weeks in December, a very large num- | 


ber of prospectuses made their appearance inviting 
subscriptions for very large sums. 
the holiday season, but has already restarted, with the 
result that during the next few months many millions 
of money will have to be found to pay instalments, 
thus reducing the amount of money available for 
existing securities. The third disturbing factor is the 
uncertain Labour outlook. Minor factors are the 
possibilities of the next Budget, and the continued 


difficulty experienced by successive French Govern- | 


ments in putting their financial house in order. The 
Stock Exchange is so contrary that such a volume of 
adverse factors might lead to a boom, but I do not 
think this likely. We must face quiet markets for 
the next two or three months. There will be features 
of strength—there always are—and if markets are 
unduly dull there will probably be opportunities of 
buying cheap stock. An outstanding feature during 
the last week has been the strength of the gilt-edged 
market. I attribute this to a returning confidence in 
the monetary position, which received a shock a fort- 
night ago when the New York rate was raised. 


RUBBER 


The rubber market has been very flat, the price 
falling to 3s. Those who bought rubber shares in the 
first and second week in December regardless of 
market and price are justly uneasy, but those who 
bought shares carefully selected, at a price that was 
then attractive in view of dividend possibilities, have 
no cause for alarm. In arriving at the value of a 
rubber share and deciding whether it was too high 
or too low on its probable future earning capacity, 
the then high price at which rubber stood was not 
taken as a basis for future sales. There are a large 
number of rubber shares which will return holders 
over 10% at the present price if they sell their rubber 
at 2s. a pound. Those who hold good rubber shares 


should retain them, and should not throw them away | 


on an unwilling market. As to rubber itself, in my 
opinion the position is almost the same as in Decem- 
ber. The fact that American consumers have with- 
held buying orders for a period of six weeks has 
naturally had a marked effect on stocks, and as great 
an effect on the price of the commodity. I do not feel 
that they can remain out of the market very much 
longer, and a very sharp recovery in price would not 
surprise me. 


will be worth more than the present price, even jf 
rubber stabilizes itself in the neighbourhood of 2s, 
lb. : Batu Tiga, Ampat, and Rubber Trust. 


A WARNING 

I have in the past referred to the dangers of deal. 
ing with so-called stock and share brokers who are 
not members of the London Stock Exchange or one 
of the Provincial Associations. During the last few 
weeks evidence has reached me that this very un. 
desirable fraternity has redoubled its efforts to separate 
the unwary from his loose capital. Letters, circulars, 
telegrams and even personal canvassers are being 
employed. All such communications should be treated 
with the greatest distrust. 


CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL 
The Chemical and Metallurgical Corporation Ltd., 


This ceased over | reorganized its capital in June of last year in a similar 


manner to the Francois Cementation Company, to 
which I have frequently referred. Francois Cementa- 
tion, since its reorganization, has made good. I am 
very hopeful that the Chemical and Metallurgical Cor- 
poration will do the same. The company has acquired 
a process for treating ore not readily handled by any 
other process. The experimental stage proved costly, 
but it has now passed; as I understand the difficulties 
which so long delayed the development of the company 
have been definitely solved. The fully paid 2s. ordin- 
ary shares can now be purchased at about 4s. 3d., and 
I recommend these shares for a six months’ lock-up, 
during which period, on the information I have re- 
ceived, I feel justified in saying the Corporation should 
start on a successful career. 


LOUIS BERGER 


Dealings are to start in the near future in the 7% 
preference shares of Louis Berger and Sons. This 
Company was established in 1760, was formed into 


| a private limited company in 1879, and has now been 


I have been informed to-day by several | 


Mincing Lane dealers that rubber may fall to 2s. 6d. | 
| activity for the past year, and one may surmise, 


a pound before it recovers, and that then it will rise 
to 5s. 


time these lines appear in print, the turn has not 
arrived. 
shares for three or six months if necessary can, in my 
opinion, buy now. Prices may go lower, but one must 
remember that it is as difficult to get in at the bottom 
as it is to get out at the top. I 


re-recommend the | 


I think that rubber is not likely to fall to | 
2s. 6d., and I should not be surprised if by the | 


Those who can afford to put away rubber | 


following three rubber shares, all of which I consider | 


formed into a public company. The products of the 
company are paints, colours, varnishes, enamels, dis- 
tempers. Subsidiary companies have been formed in 
Australia, South Africa and France, and Louis Berger 
hold the entire share capital in each case. The com- 
bined profits for the year ending July 31, 1925, 
amounted to £132,473. The average annual profit 
over four years amounted to £113,899. The capital 
of the company is divided into 400,000 7% cumulative 
preference shares and 312,750 ordinary shares. As 
the dividend on the preference shares only requires 
£28,000, it will be seen on the above figures that the 
issue is secured four times over. The balance sheet 
to July 31, 1925, shows an excess of assets over 
liabilities totalling £1,037,525. I understand these 
preference shares have been placed privately with the 
insurance companies, trust companies and large finance 
houses. When a market is started, if they are pro- 
curable at a reasonably small premium, 1 cannot help 
thinking that they should be bought as a thoroughly 
sound well secured industrial preference share. 


GLYN MILLS & CO. 


The Balance Sheet of Glyn Mills & Company, the 
leading private bankers, indicates a greater business 


although no profit and loss account is published, that 
they had in common with some of the joint stock 
banks a more profitable year in 1925. Deposits and 
acceptances are both higher. Advances amounted to 
£9,230,065, as compared with £7,340,744 in 1924, 
and £5,862,493 in 1923. On the other hand there is 
a slight decrease in cash and money at call, and also 
in investments. 
Taurus 
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“As a Twig Grows— 
the Tree’s Inclined ’’ 


is an old saw whose lesson is patent. 


If you wish your children to grow up to be steady, 
upright and thrifty members of the community, teach 
them thrift while they are saplings by means of an 


EARLY THRIFT POLICY 
WITH THE STANDARD 


You can effect a policy for a child from age 1 to 10 
for an annual outlay of from £7 to £10, and at age 21 
possession is obtained of a policy for £1,000 at the 
same nominal yearly cost, instead of the normal cost 
of twice the amount or more. 


No Medical Examination required. 


Write for Leaflet ‘‘A.E” 12 explaining the scheme to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1836.) 
Head Office: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON : 110 CANNON ST., E.C.4, and 
15a PALL MALL, S.W.1. 
DUBLIN - - - 59 DAWSON STREET. 


Company Meeting 
OMNIUM INVESTMENT 


GOOD PROSPECTS AND RESULTS. 


THE THIRTY-NINTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Omnium 
Investment Company, Ltd., was held on January 15 at Win- 
chester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Viscount St. Davids 
(Chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—I presume you will take the 
report and accounts as read. (Agreed.) I beg to move: ‘* That 
the directors’ report and statement of accounts be received 
and adopted, and that the dividends therein recommended be 
declared and paid.’’ Gentlemen, the results of the past year 
were satisfactory. In 1924 we earned on our Deferred stock 11 
per cent.; last year we earned 12 per cent. During the year 
we made a small issue of both stock and Debentures. The 
discount of the Debenture issue came to £18,000, and we used 
the surplus of the year, after paying 8 per cent., to write off 
those expenses, and we were able to do that by only slightly 
reducing our carry-forward. 

As to our prospects for the present year, I venture to forecast 
an increased income, and I do so because, firstly, I believe that 
our general investments are likely to produce more than they 
did last year, and also we had last year a very substantial 
amount invested in rubber which during that year produced us 
no income at all. I venture to think that that is not likely 
to be the case this year, and I would say this to the share- 
holders as a word of warning: Do not undervalue your invest- 
ments in this company; do not value them merely on the com- 
pany’s past earnings, because, as I said, I think that the present 
year is going to be a good deal better. In other words, I think 
that in a year’s time the directors will have to consider—we have 
not done it yet—some way of giving an increased benefit to the 
stockholders. (Hear, hear.) We might do it in one of two 
ways. We might either increase the dividend somewhat, or we 
might give a bonus of stock. 

The Board is in no way committed at the moment, but I 
think there is a great deal to be said for the latter method in 
the case of an investment company, when you can afford it and 
are able not only to pay a reasonable dividend, but also to give 
bonus stock free. For instance, if we were able to do so—and I 
think it is quite possible—we might, instead of paying an increased 
dividend, give a bonus of 10 per cent. in stock, which would be 
one-half in Preferred and one-half in Deferred stock. Of course, 
if we did that, it would be of benefit to you in that, having 
already paid income-tax, it would come to you tax free. ’ 

The report was adopte!, and -he picceedn.zs terminated with 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


BARGLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 


54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


and over 1,800 Branches in England and Wales. 


Chairman : 
FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH. 
Deputy-Chairman : 
SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Bart. 
Vice-Chairman : 
WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE 


General Managers: 

Joun Cautcutr. Epwin Fisuer. 
FREDERICK WILLIAM Griccs. Henry THomas MITCHELL 
Foreign General Manager: 

Water OssorNe STEVENSON 


December, 1925 


LIABILITIES £ 


Current, Deposit and other Accounts 
(including balance of Profit and Loss) 306,259,816 


Acceptances and Endorsements, eic., for 


account of customers ... 17,175,922 
Issued and Paid-up Capital _ ... 15,592,372 
Reserve Fund ... 9,250,000 

ASSETS £ 
Cash in Hand and with the Bank of 

England noe 45,672,882 
Balances with other British Banks and 

cheques in course of collection ie 9,817,127 
Money at Call and Short Notice ... .. 19,864,335 
Bills discounted 32,028,847 
Investments... .. 65,639,709 


Advances to customers and other accounts 153,028,485 
Liability of customers for Acceptances and 

Endorsements, etc. 17,175,922 
Bank Premises and Adjoining Properties 5,050,803 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Chief Foreign Branch: 
168 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


EXECUTORSHIPS AND TRUSTEESHIPS 
UNDERTAKEN 


Affiliated Banks: 


BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND 
OVERSEAS) 
Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


BARCLAYS BANK (OVERSEAS) LIMITED, 
Chief Office: Paris. Branches in France and Algeria 


BARCLAYS BANK, S.A.I., 
Piazza di Spagna, Rome 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK, 
Head Office: Edinburgh. 185 Branches in Scotland 


THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED 
Head Office: Manchester 
160 Branches in Lancashire, Cheshire and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire 
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The Sat 


ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 
Rules for Acrostic Competition are on occasion omitted. They 
will, however, always appear at least once a month. 

To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned in 
“New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are re- 
viewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) will not, in 
future, be eligible as prizes for the Acrostic competition. 


‘ DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 203. 
(Bi-lingual Proverb.) 

THE GREAT DECISION’S MADE, THE STREAM IS CROST,— 
ON TO THE BATTLE, BE IT WON OR LOST! 
His bark was always better than his bite. 
It flourished in the Garden of Delight. 
Of silver wrought, or still more precious gold. 
Sluggish, inert, benumbed perhaps with cold. 
Curtail what here and now employs your mind. 
Multum in parvo in it you will find. 
Transpose a Goddess and an English civer. 
Rarely the dwellers in those regions shiver, 
But this to face one must be warmly drest. 
Of all tobacco, passes for the best. 


wd 


11. You seek an exit? Yon dark dame behead! 
12. Composed to catch us, printed to be read. 
Solution of Acrostic No. 201. 

no WwW 

A erolit 

M ed I2 1 Also called Aerolite. 

U miau T 2 Idem, Latin for the same. 
E squir E 32 Kings xiv. 19. 

achis 4A last of white herrings is 12 barrels; 
W ho A of red herrings 20 cades, each cade 
E r R being a barre] containing 500 fish. 
l as T¢ (Last is German for a load.) 


L at In 
E xportatio N 


For the meeting between Mr. Pick- 
wick and Sam Weller, see The Pickwick 
R hododendro N Papers, chap. x. 

Acrostic No, 201.—The winner is Mrs. J. Butler, 4 South 
Croxted Road, Dulwich, S.E.21, who has chosen as her prize 
“Mainly About other People,’ by Sidney Dark, published by 
Hodder and Stoughton, and reviewed by us on January 9. 
Thirty-five other competitors chose this book, 18 named 
“ Cobbett,’ 14 ‘ An Ambassador’s Memoirs,’ 11 ‘ Crooks: Con- 
fessions,’ etc., etc. 

Aso Correct :—Baldersby, A. H. B., A. de V. Blathwayt, 
W. F. Born, Boskerris, Brevis, C. H. Burton, Miss Case, Ceyx, 
J. Chambers, Sir Wm. Chevis, Chip, Dinkie, Dolmar, Doric, 
Hon. R. G. Talbot, Cyril E. Ford, Gay, Glamis, Lt.-Col. Sir 
Wolseley Haig, lago, John Lennie, Lilian, Madge, Martha, 
St. Ives, Melville, Met, Lady Mottram, D. L. Haldane Porter, 
Pussy, Quis, N. O. Sellam, Shorwell, Sisyphus, Still Waters, 
Kenneth R. Swan, C. J. Warden, Albert E. K. Wherry, Zyk. 

One Licut Wronc :—Arbiter, Armadale, Baitho, Ruth Bevan, 
R. H. Boothroyd, Carlton, C. A. S., Coque, A. R. N. Cowper- 
Coles, Lionel Cresswell, Dhualt, D. L., East Sheen, F. L. 
Groves, Jorum, Kirkton, Lar, L. M. Maxwell, G. W. Miller, 
OO, Owl, Parvus, H. Bowyer Smith, M. Story, Stucco, J. 
Sutton, Trike, Tyro, E. M. Young, Varach. 

Two Licuts Wronc :—Barberry, Bolo, V. H. Coleman, M. 
East, Farsdon, H. E. Hiles, Jay, Mrs. A. Lole, Rudy Mac- 
pherson, Peter, F. M. Petty, Rho Kappa, Twyford, Yewden, 
Zero. All others more. 

L.O.—I think humour a very desirable ingredient in acrostics. 
Sikhs might agree to Disarmament if thoroughly defeated or 
converted to Quakerism—but the Swordfish! the poor creature 
cannot disarm under any circumstances. 

Acrostic No. 200.—Correct: Vron, 
wrong: R. Ransom. 

SisypHus.—lf Excellent had fitted, I might have accepted it. 
Could not accept Excellence. Of course I lay stress on the word 
** quaint ’’; attention must be paid to every word in a Light. 
If solvers ignore a word, they do so at their peril! Nothingarian 
is not marked in my best dictionary as a slang term, and if it 
is not a quaint and humorous expression, I should like you to 
give me an example of one. 


Varach. Two Lights 


Earn while You Pay. 


5/- weekly 5/- 


The most perfect PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITER made is THE 
PERKEO.” 


The machine’ having 90 
a characters. Standard Typewriter con- 
Cash Price £10 10s., or £2 struction. Specially suitable for dupli- 


eating work. Absolutely 
action, and fully guaranteed. 


down and balance by In- perfect in 
stalments. 


Obtainable at Harrods, Ltd., John Barker & Co., Ltd., A. W. Gamage, 
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JANUARY THE 7s. 6d, 
ARCHITECTURE, NEW AND IRISH HISTORY SINCE THE 


UNION. By the Rr. 
Joun Ross. 


OLD. By Sir BLomrizLp, Hon. Siz 


R.A. 


BIOLOGY AND SOCIAL HY- JEST-BOOK. By 
PROFIT-SHARING AND SHARE-|\CGRVEY. By Epwarp 


PURCHASE FOR EMPLOYEES. | ;.gop ESTATE MANAGEMENT. 


By W. Howarp Haze. By Georce T, Hutcntnson, 
CLASSICAL GHOSTS. By Epwys | ppoHIBITION. 

Bevas, LL.D. THE LAST DAYS OF THE 
NEWMAN’S OPPORTUNITY. By |GRAND DUKE MICHAEL. By 
J. F. Mozzey. the Princess 


THE “NEW POETRY,” 1911-1925 : |SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


LONDON: MURRAY 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The University of London is about to appoint a Principal 
Officer at a salary of £2,500 a year. The person appointed 
will be required to take up his duties on September 1, 1926. 


| Those who are desirous that their names should be considered 


| 
| 


Ltd., ete., or direct from the Sole Agents :— 


| 
| 


JOHN C. NUSSLE & CO., 4 NEW LONDON ST., LONDON, E.C8 |ff | 
Send for free booklet to Dept. “ S.R.” | | 


are invited to communicate with the Secretary to the Senate, 
from whom particulars can be obtained. 


Testimonials are not required, and canvassing any Member 
of the Senate is prohibited. 


Names should reach the University not later than Monday, 
February 1, 1926. 
HAROLD CLAUGHTON, 
Secretary to the Senate. 


University of London, 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatically tops them ali."—-Dairy GrapPuic. 


LONDON 


AND _ By Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.B.E 


ENVIRONS. 


t ations M ps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 liiustrations. Maps & Plans,7/6 
60 Hust WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


Mlustrations Maps & Plans, 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, @- 
SONPRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. |W, SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 


2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | 2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
2: CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS| 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2). LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONF VALLEY & ZERMATT 
2) BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 


bri liant book.”—Tne Times. 
Parucularly 
6th Revised. 

10/- 


30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 


Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


A Security which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 

saving which for convenience and advantage 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE C0., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 
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Kinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme). 
Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. (January 25, 26 and 27.) 
SHE" 
From Sir Rider Haggard’s Novel, 
starring BETTY BLYTHE, CARLYLE BLACKWELL and MARY ODETTE. 


CONFESSIONS " 
starring JOAN LOCKTON and IAN HUNTER, etc. 


Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. (January 28, 29 and 30.) 


“THE NIGHT CLUB” 
starring RAYMOND GRIFFITH and VERA REYNOLDS. 


“THE DANGER SIGNAL” 
featuring JANE NOVAK and ROBERT EDESON. 


HEAD HUNTERS OF THE SOUTH SEAS: BONZO. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 
Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 
THE FARMER’S WIFE 


EVERY EVENING AT 8.15. 
MATINEES: Wednesdays, Thursdays & Saturdays at 2.15 


GLOBE. Gerrard 8724-5. 
Evenings at 8.15. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2.15. 


MARGARET BANNERMAN in 
LULLABY 


By Edward 


KINGSWAY THEATRE, Ger. 4032 


SATURDAY NEXT, January 30, and Every Evening at 8.30 
{for Six Weeks only), WITH ORIGINAL LONDON CAST 


THE IMMORTAL HOUR 
By Rutland Boughton and Fiona Macleod. 
Matinees Wed., February 3, and every Sat. and Wed., 2.30. 


[Literary 


UTHORS invited forward Novels. Poems, Stories, Tales 

for Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs.—Messrs. 

Arthur Stockwell Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. No 
reading fees. Typewriting unessential. Established 1898. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179: Specifications, 
Bills of Quantities and Estimates. 


Miscellaneous 


APPEAL 
T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor parish 
of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots or 
‘rummage "’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. Mary’s 
Mission, Edmonton, N. 


INTER TENNIS and BADMINTON COACHING.— 
Covered Courts. Write, Box 913, Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, W.C.2. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—Yours may be worth £2 

per tooth. Call or post for cash.—MESSRS. PAGET 

(Dept. R) 219 Oxford Street and 15 Strand, next Charing 
Cross Station. 


Ret HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct 
from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. State 
shade desired. NEWALL, 138 Stornoway, Scotland. 


The Saturday Review a, 


P 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 

Passenger and Freight Services. — 

“MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
© BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, . 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O, Hou 4, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, enhall 8t., E. 
B.1, Agents, GRA Y, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C, 8. 


| 


The Best Remedy known for 
Always ask COUGHS, COLDS 
“Dr. BROWNE.” INFLUENZA, CATARRH, 


Gam & ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
DIARRHEA, COLIG A_ True Palliative in NEURALGIA 


ether TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


Books 


OOKS.—Mrs.. Jameson’s Works, Sacred and Legendary 

Art, etc., 6 vols., fuil Morocco gilt, £4 10s., cost £15; 

Burton’s The Kasidah, illus. by John Kettlewell, only 50 
done, 22s.; Posthumous Poems, by Algernon Chas. Swinburne, 
edited by Gosse, 1917, only 300 done, 30s. ; Sportsman in Ire- 
land, 1897, 25s. ; Vizetelly’s Mermaid Series, Old Dramatists, 
18 vols., scarce, £5 5s.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 13s. 64d. ; 
pub. 25s. ; Alken’s Coloured Prints, ‘* Cockfighting,”’ 4 for £15, 
1841; Burton’s Arabian Nights, illus., 17 vols., Best Edition, 
£15; Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., £2 2s.: Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols., 1875, £6 6s.; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 
18th Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s.: The Uncollected 
Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, £2 2s.; The Masculine Cross 
and Ancient Sex Worship, 8s.; Les Aventures du Chevalier De 
Faublas, best large type edit., 2 vols., illus., Paris, 1842, 
£3 3s.; The Novellino of Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus., 
2 vols., 1895, rare, £6 6s.; Sporting Magazine from 1826, with 
many rare plates, 27 vols., bound in 22, £10 10s.; Hannay Sex 
Symbolism in Religion, with an Appreciation by Sir George 
Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. Barrie’s Works, ‘** Kirriemuir "’ 
Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s.; Scott’s novels, fine set, 
“‘ Dryburgh Edition,” 25 vols., £3 3s.; Thackeray’s Works, 
nice set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘* Vailima ”’ 
Edit., 26 vols., £38. Send also for Catalogue. 100,000 bargains 
on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it else- 
where, try me. Baker’s Great Book Suop, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. BOOKS WANTED: Crawley’s Mystic 
Rose; Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Beerbohm, Happy 
Hypocrite, paper covers, 1897; Yet Again. Ist Edit., 1909; 
Caricatures of 25 Gentlemen, 1896; Boydell’s History River 
Thames, 2 vols., 1794, Erewhon, 1872; Erewhon Revised, 1901; 
Way of All Flesh, 1903. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 23.1.1926 


Allen and Unwin Harrap Murray 

Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash & Grayson 

Rasi!] Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 

Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 
bourne Hodge Routledge 

Chapman & Hall Hurst and Blackett Sampson Low 

Collins Hutchinson Selwyn Blount 


Dent Jarrold S.P.C.K. 

Fisher Unwin Macmillan Stanley Paul 
Foulis Melrose The Bodiey Head 
Grant Richards Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Werner Laurie 


| Competitors must cut out and enclose thiscoupon 
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Phone : Gerrard 3157-8. Telegrams : ‘‘ Forenaft-London,” 


YACHT SALES AND CHARTERS, LTD. || ! 


The Yachting Monthly Offices, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 h 


YACHT BROKERS 
OFFER FOR SALE & CHARTER 


STEAM YACHTS 
1860 TONS 
Recently Refitted and Reclassified. Speed up to 17 knots. 


Very suitable for extended cruises, being very economical 
and fine sea boat. Has very comfortable accommodation 


MOTOR YACHTS = 


130 TONS 

Specially designed with a view to cruising in Belgian and 
Dutch rivers and canals. New Thornycroft paraffin engines 
recently installed. Very large and tastefully fitted accom- 
modation of two saloons and seven staterooms. Moderate 


for a party of 16 to 18 guests. New Inventory and equip- price. Folio M1012. NO 
ment. Has one of the finest complements of Motor LE. 
Launches of any yacht afloat. For quick sale she is 94 TONS 0 
offered at a very attractive figure. Folio SYS. A very fine Twin-Screw Motor Yacht, built 1923 of oak, Mil 
and fitted with twin Lanz engines giving a speed of about W 
12 knots. Has two saloons, two staterooms, large deck- 
1360 TONS house, and complete inventory. Folio M1005. 1 
Triple Screw. Built 1908 to designs of G. L. Watson, wee ae a 
and just reclassed at Lloyd’s. Accommodation consists of 52 TONS A 
smoking room, lounge library, dining saloon, boudoir and Twin Screw, fitted with two 40 h.p. semi-Diesel engines 
cabin accommodation for party of 12 to 14 guests. New giving speed of ten knots. Two saloons, two staterooms In 
inventory, furnishings and complete equipment this year. and forecastle. Lead ballast, copper sheathed, electric 
Powerful wireless set. Submarine signalling and all the light. Price £1,650. Folio M1203. A 
latest improvements. Available for charter with delivery 
South of France, or for sale at a very low figure. ; 
Folio SY82. 72 TONS SAIL — 
—_ Aux. Ketch, completed as a yacht in 1923, to highest _ 
specification, 2-inch oak planking, steel frames, 23-inches “EL 
500 TONS teak deckhouse and skylights, flush decks, bulwarks, " 
: . mahogany panelling below. Dimensions: 60 ft. by 18 ft. 
One of the finest vessels of her size afloat, now being re- by 6 ft. draught. Two double-berth cabins and two single 
classed and completely overhauled. Has three saloons and ex-saloon and crew’s quarters. Two-cylinder 16 h.p. SL 


ten staterooms, and capable of a speed of 12 knots on a 
very low fuel consumption. Available shortly at a very 
reasonable price. Folio SY60. 


112 TONS 


A very pretty vessel, built under Lloyd’s Special Survey, 
with a reputation of being a first-rate seagoing vessel. 
Accommodation is very large and extremely comfortable. 


marine motor. A fine ocean cruiser. Is worked by owner 
and one hand. Price £2,000, or best offer. Folio A1003. 


17 TONS 


Ketch, lying Burnham. McCullum design, 1921. Canoe 
stern, built of teak. 41 ft. O.A., 4 ft. 6 ins. draught. 
Coppered. Sails, running and standing gear in excellent 
condition. Saloon 10 ft. x 9 ft. and 6 ft. heedroom. 
Ladies’ cabin 10 ft. x 6 ft. 6 ins. and 6 ft. headroom. 


About one ton lead ballast inside, 3} tons on keel. One to 
Triple eupansion enginse give a speed of 30 knots. Owner dinghy, 4-cylinder 16 h.p. Miller engine, new 1922, over- 
having purchased a larger vessel will sell at an unusually rom 9985. very convenience. “Fitted throughout in bus 
low figure. Folio SY8. teak. Exceptional storage room. £1,050. Folio A18. a ¢ 
seri 
mar 


WINTER 


Several well-known Steam and Motor Yachts available at 
attractive rates, with delivery at Mediterranean Ports, 


CHARTER 


Also 


MOTOR CRUISER trol 

Beautifully Furnished and Newly Decorated Steam Yacht 10-Ton, built 1925. Twin screw. Accommodation : Fore th 
of 1200 tons. Fitted with accommodation for party of castle stateroom and saloon. Just arrived at Cette from t ey 
12 to 14. Cold storage. Triple screw. Speed 16 knots. England. Attractive charter rate. int 
he | 
his 
READERS WISHING TO PURCHASE OR CHARTER SHOULD COMMUNICATE WITH temy 

US AT THE ABOVE ADDRESS 

A 


for the Proprietors, Tuz Sarupar Ravizw, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St 
by Hexszrt Retacn, Lrp., Byot Works, St. Peter’s 


Paul, in the County of London, 


ndon, W.6; Saturday, January 23, 1926. 
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